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THE 
LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 


JULY 1919. 


ARTICLE I. 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


(Continued from the January Number). 


BY PROFESSOR J. A. CLUTZ, D.D. 


In the January number of the QUARTERLY an attempt 
was made to trace the developments which culminated in 
the organization of The United Lutheran Church in 
America last November. Special attention was given in 
that article to two phases of the movement towards union 
within the General Synod, the General Council and the 
United Synod. One of these was “the gradual rap- 
proachment of the three general bodies along confessional 
lines and in practical work.” The other was found in va- 
rious movements of a co-operative character. 

At the close of the article a third phase of the prepara- 
tion was referred to which, it was promised, would be 
discussed in a subsequent article. This, as was inti- 
mated, included “the action that finally precipitated the 
movement and the work of the committees that were 
charged with the responsible task of arranging all the 
preliminary steps.” In continuing his narrative the 
writer is keenly aware of the fact that the writing of his- 
tory requires a longer perspective than is furnished by 
the few months that have transpired since the Merger 
meeting in New York City. He also realizes the fact that 
an account of a movement by one who was a participant 
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in the movement is likely to be colored more or less by 
the personality of the writer. But neither of these facts 
makes such a narrative worthless. On the contrary, the 
historian who may write long after the events which he 
describes and in an entirely objective spirit, if this is ever 
possible, recognizes a distinct and peculiar value in con- 
temporary records,,and the more of them that he finds 
available the better he is pleased. He knows how to 
make allowance for the personal equation in the writers, 
but he knows also that such contemporary witnesses are 
likely to set down facts and to present phases of truth 
which would otherwise be missed and which are valuable 
for interpretation. 

In the discussion of the Merger by non-Lutheran writ- 
ers, and especially in the attempt to explain the quick- 
ness and the apparent ease with which the union of the 
three bodies was accomplished, the suggestion was made 
by some that it was all the result of the great world-war. 
This suggestion no doubt originated in the idea often held 
by those who are not well informed that the Lutheran 
Church is exclusively a German Church. Of course, all 
Lutherans know that this is not the case, and that the war 
had practically nothing to do with the Merger. The only 
larger movement that could have contributed anything 
towards it was the general agitation for Church union 
which has been going on for a number of years. This 
agitation received new emphasis and a fresh impulse be- 
cause of the situation that confronted all the Churches 
during the war and especially because of the war. But 
even this cannot have had much influence in the Lutheran 
Church because it so largely stood aloof from it. For 
several years the General Synod had a committee to rep- 
resent it at the Garden City conferences on “Faith and 
Order” held under the auspices of the Episcopal Church. 
But at the meeting of the General Synod in Chicago in 
1917 this committee reported so little of progress or en- 
couragement that it was discontinued. So far as we 
know no other Lutheran body had ever given any official 
recognition to this movement towards Church union. 
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Still, the fact that Church union was “in the air” may 
have suggested to some Lutherans the question, Why 
should not bodies that bear the same name, and that have 
a common faith, and a common history, and common tra- 
ditions come together? This question applied especially 
to the General Synod, the General Council and the United 
Synod in the South. These three ge..eral bodies not only 
had a common faith, and a common history and tradi- 
tions, but also to a large extent common forms of worship 
and common methods of work. They had also been co- 
operating in many ways for quite a number of years. It 
seemed entirely fitting, therefore, that these three bodies 
especially should form an organic union and become 
really one in fact as they already were so largely one in 
faith and in spirit. 

But the real inspiration for definite action to this end 
came in connection with the preparation for the celebra- 
tion in 1917 of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
Lutheran Reformation of the sixteenth century, and it 
was a little company of laymen that first caught the in- 
spiration and gave it formal expression. As early as 
1909 action had been taken by the General Council look- 
ing forward to a worthy celebration of the Reformation 
Quadricentennial and inviting the General Synod, the 
United Synod and other bodies of Lutherans in the 
United States to unite in such a movement. The other 
bodies preferred to act independently, but by 1913 the 
General Council, the General Synod and the United Synod 
had appointed committees to co-operate and these held 
their first meeting as a “Joint Lutheran Committee on 
the Celebration of the Quadricentennial of the Reforma- 
tion” at Atlantic City, September 1, 1914. The Joint 
Committee was organized by the election of Dr. T. E. 
Schmauk as Chairman, President J. A. Morehead, D.D., 
as Secretary, and Hon. John L. Zimmerman, as Treas- 
urer. At a subsequent meeting of the Joint Committee 
the Rev. Howard R. Gold was elected Executive Secretary 
to give his entire time to the service of the Committee, ar- 
range the program for the meetings, provide suitable 
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literature, engage speakers, etc. He began his duties in 
February 1916. 

It was at a meeting of this Joint Reformation Quadri- 
centennial Committee held in Philadelphia, April 18, 
1917, that the first formal steps were taken looking to- 
wards an organic union of the General Synod, the General 
Council and the United Synod in the South. This action 
came as a result of a conference held by a few laymen the 
evening preceding. The names of these laymen deserve 
to be placed on record for the information of future gene- 
rations. They were the Hon. John L. Zimmerman, of 
Springfield, Ohio; Mr. William H. Hager, of Lancaster, 
Pa.; Mr. Robert E. Gaskell, of New York City; Dr. Croll 
Keller, of Harrisburg, Pa.; Mr. Harvey C. Miller, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. F. D. Bittner, of Allentown, Pa.; 
Mr. Harry Hodges and Mr. E. Clarence Miller, both of 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. E. C. Miller was not actually pres- 
ent at the conference because of another important en- 
gagement, but he had joined in the cail for the meeting, 
was cognizant of what was to be done and was in the 
heartiest accord with it. Hence his name is included 
with the others. In fact, he had offered a resolution at 
the first meeting of the Joint Committee, at Atlantic City, 
to the effect that the celebration of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the Reformation should be marked by an 
organic union of the three bodies represented in the Com- 
mittee. At that time the proposition was considered pre- 
mature and no action was taken. Now, however, these 
laymen felt that such a union was feasible, and that, if 
consummated, it would constitute the most fitting celebra- 
tion of the Quadricentepnial possible. They felt that 
this would indeed be something worth while, far better 
than the holding of great meetings with eloquent ad- 
dresses, and fine music. The meetings would be held as a 
matter of course, and the more enthusiasm they could 
arouse the better. But a union of three general bodies 
comprising nearly a million communicant members would 
be something concrete and abiding, something to which 
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future generations could point with gratitude and with 
pride. 

The discussion resulted in the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Resolved, That this meeting request the Joint Luth- 
eran Committee to arrange a general meeting of Luth- 
erans to formulate plans for the unification of the Luth- 
eran Church in America.” This resolution was pre- 
sented to the Joint Committee at their meeting on the 
morning of April 18, in a communication signed by “John 
L. Zimmerman, Chairman,” with the preliminary state- 
ment that the resolution had been “unanimously passed” 
at “a meeting of laymen of the Lutheran Church held on 
the evening of April 17, 1917, at the City Club, Philadel- 
phia.” The consideration of this resolution and of the 
plan for union which the laymen had to propose was made 
the special order for the afternoon session. 

At the afternoon session Mr. E. Clarence Miller, who 
had offered the resolution calling for a union of the three 
bodies at the first meeting of the committee, presented 
the plan formulated by the laymen. It is quoted here in 
full as a most interesting and important historical docu- 
ment, and because it shows a remarkable grasp of the 
situation and was to so large an extent the plan actually 
followed in the completion of the Merger. 

“The plan which we have to report is the one which 
seems most natural and by its very fairness and sim- 
plicity to commend itself to us, and we believe that it rep- 
resents the ideas of the laymen on this subject as they 
have been from time to time expressed. 

1. We propose that the union of the three bodies 
should be by a merger and that the three present organi- 
zations should entirely disappear. 

2. That an invitation to other bodies to unite with this 
body be extended as soon as the whole plan has received 
the approval of these three general bodies. 

3. The Synods and Conferences should remain intact 
as at present. In the course of time, should they desire 
to do so, the Conferences, and probably the Synods, could 
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adjust their lines. At the beginning there would be no 
disarrangement of present Synods and Conferences. 

4. All Boards of the general bodies should meet im- 
mediately and present a plan of consolidation of inter- 
ests, e. g., Home Mission Boards, Foreign Mission Boards, 
etc., but no effort should be made to disturb the status of 
such Boards as the Board of Swedish Home Missions, 
German Home Missions, Board of Slav and Hungarian 
Missions, and others of like character. 

5. The Publication Boards of the three bodies should 
plan for consolidation of their Boards. The Augustana 
Book Concern should be invited to co-operate if that 
Board desires so to do. All educational Boards should 
be conducted as at present and no effort should be made 
to change the status of any educational institution or 
Board. 

6. A committee should be appointed to draft a Con- 
stitution, co-operating with committees and Boards in 
matters concerning their activities, and to prepare the 
confessional basis. 

Note :—All these committees should be asked to make 
a report not later than the third week in May at a meet- 
ing to be held in Pittsburgh to which should be invited 
representatives of these Boards, all the members of the 
Joint Committee and all the members of any duly ac- 
credited committees on unification in the three bodies. 
Complete plans should be formulated at that time. These 
plans should be presented to the General Synod in June, 
the General Council in October, and the United Synod in 
the South in November.” 

A full report of the discussion of this plan by the mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee is preserved in the cyclostyl- 
ed minutes of the meeting. They are too long to be 
quoted here but they make very interesting reading, es- 
pecially now and in the light of what has been actually 
accomplished. One thing should be said, however, that 
there was very little opposition to the plan, or at least to 
the end which the plan had in view. Of course some dif- 
ficulties were suggested. Most of these came from the 
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ministers present and were quickly explained away by 
the laymen. All were in favor of the union of the three 
bodies, if it could be accomplished. The ministers were 
inclined to be doubtful, the laymen to be hopeful. In the 
end the laymen prevailed, though greatly in the minority, 
and the action finally taken seems to have been practically 
unanimous. 

An interesting historical fact was recalled by Dr. H. E. 
Jacobs during the discussion. He said, as reported in 
the minutes: “I am greatly interested in the action pro- 
posed. But to regard the participation of the laity in 
active measures looking towards the genera! organization 
of our Church in America as a recent matter, would be 
an error. The organization of our first synod, the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, Muhlenberg tells us, was due 
to the pressure exerted by two far-seeing laymen, Henry 
Schleydorn and Peter Cock, the latter a Swede, who after 
the pastors discouraged by a previous failure were reluc- 
tant to make another attempt, urged it so strenuously as 
to gain their point.” 

As the result of the discussion, which was prolonged 
and very earnest, the idea of the May meeting in Pitts- 
burgh to formulate plans for merging, as proposed in the 
“Note” appended to the plan presented by the laymen, 
was given up. The only other substantial change in the 
plan was the substitution for item 1 of the following 
statement suggested by Dr. Jacobs: “Believing that the 
time has come for the more complete organization of the 
Lutheran Church in this country, we propose that the 
General Synod, the General Council and the United Synod 
in the South, together with all other bodies one with us in 
our Lutheran Faith, be united with us as soon as possible 
in one general organization, to be known as The United 
Lutheran Church in America.” Items 2, 3, 4. and 5 were 
approved with very little change. Item 6 was changed 
so as to read: “That the presidents of the three bodies 
be authorized to appoint a committee for the purpose of 
forming a Constitution, that this committee receive a 
plan of merger from the Boards, and that this document 
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shall be prepared for presentation to the general bodies 
at their meetings this year.” 

In accordance with the above action Rev. J. A. Sing- 
master, D.D., President of the General Synod, and Rev. 
T. E. Schmauk, D.D., President of the General Council, 
and Rev. M. G. G. Scherer, D.D., President of the United 
Synod in the South, promptly appointed committees to 
represent their respective bodies on the Joint Commit- 
tee provided for. These committees were constituted as 
follows: Representing the General Synod, Drs. J. A. 
Singmaster, D. H. Bauslin, F. P. Manhart, E. K. Bell, J. 
S. Simon, J. A. Clutz, Rev. Stewart W. Herman, and Hon. 
John L. Zimmerman; representing the General Council, 
Drs. T. E. Schmauk, H. E. Jacobs, J. A. W. Haas, W. D. 
C. Keiter, H. A. Weller, Rev. G. H. Gehr, and George F. 
Greiner, Esq., and Mr. E. Clarence Miller; representing 
the United Synod, Dr. M. G. G. Scherer, Rev. C. K. Bell, 
and Hon. John F. Ficken. These committees met in joint 
session in Zion Lutheran Church, Harrisburg, Pa., May 
31, and organized as a Joint Committee by the election 
of Dr. T. E. Schmauk as Chairman and Dr. J. A. Clutz 
as Secretary. 

After some preliminary matters had been attended to, 
a number of sub-committees were appointed to take up 
the different parts of the Constitution. The most im- 
portant of these was the one to formulate a “Doctrinal 
Basis” for the new body, and also to prepare a Preamble 
to the Constitution, to suggest a name for the new or- 
ganization and to define its powers. This committee was 
composed of Drs. H. E. Jacobs, T. E. Schmauk, M. G. G. 
Scherer, C. K. Bell, J. A. Singmaster, D. H. Bauslin, F. P. 
Manhart, and J. S. Simon. 

A great deal of work had been done in advance by 
the presidents of the three bodies and especially by Drs. 
Schmauk and Singmaster, as the result of which they 
were able to offer to the Joint-Committee quite a full 
draft of a Constitution. This was made the basis of the 
work of the several Sub-Committees and greatly facili- 
tated their labors, so that by the close of this first meet- 
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ing of the Joint-Committee the Constitution had been 
completed substantially as it was afterwards submitted 
to the three general bodies and adopted by them. 

Undoubtedly the most notable achievement in connec- 
tion with the drafting of the Constitution was the fram- 
ing of a Doctrinal Basis that would be acceptable to all 
three of the general bodies. The fact that this was ac- 
complished in so short a time, with so little difficulty and 
with such entire unanimity that it was approved by the 
Joint-Committee without a dissenting vote and, as the 
writer remembers it, without even a single verbal criti- 
cism or objection, and the further fact that it was after- 
wards adopted by all three of the general bodies and by 
all their constituent synods with prastically no opposi- 
tion, are convincing proofs of the truth of the statements 
made in our first paper concerning the approach of the 
three bodies to a common confessional standpoint. The 
entire committee was deeply impressed with the signifi- 
cance and the importance of the event and we are sure 
that every member of it was in entire sympathy with Dr. 
Jacobs when, after the vote had been taken approving the 
Doctrinal Basis, he arose and with choked utterance ex- 
pressed his great joy over what had been done at the 
same time confessing that he had never expected to live 
to see such a happy consummation. 

It may seem strange to some, but as a matter of fact 
more time was spent by the Joint-Committee in deter- 
mining the name of the new organization than in adopt- 
ing its Doctrinal Basis. The sub-committee that had this 
matter in charge recommended the name, “The Synodical 
Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of America.” 
Other names proposed and considered were, “The Synod- 
ical Assembly of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
America,” “The United Synod of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church of America,” “The United Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church in America,” “The United Lutheran Church 
of America,” and “The United Lutheran Church in 
America.” Finally the last received a majority of the 
votes and became the name incorporated in the Constitu- 
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tion and adopted by the three general bodies and ulti- 
mately by the newly organized body itself. 

Another subject that occupied considerable time and 
received most earnest and prayerful consideration was 
the attitude to be taken by the new body towards mem- 
bership in secret societies. The question of pulpit and 
altar fellowship may have been raised but it was never 
seriously pressed. But in reference to secret societies it 
was argued, on the one hand, that if the new Constitu- 
tion should not deal with this subject it would not be ac- 
ceptable to some of the synods and thus the Merger might 
be defeated. On the other hand, it was urged with equal 
candor and conviction that if the Constitution should 
condemn secret societies and forbid membership in them, 
it would be rejected by some synods and thus the Merger 
would also be defeated. For a time it seemed as though 
the Committee had come to a deadlock. But every mem- 
ber of the Committe felt that it would be a great misfor- 
tune if a minor point of “Practice” like this should be 
permitted to defeat the Merger after entire unanimity 
had been reached in the statement of “Doctrine,” especi- 
ally in view of what the Augsburg Confession says in the 
Seventh Article, that “to the true unity of the Church, it 
is enough to agree concerning the doctrine of the Gospel 
and the administration of the sacraments.” Finally, 
what was believed to be a happy compromise was reached 
by the adoption of Section 6 of Article VIII of the Con- 
stitution, which grants to the general body the right to 
“advise and admonish” on this and kindred subjects, but 
reserves to the constituent synods “the power of disci- 
pline.” 

The Constitution as approved at this meeting of the 
Joint-Committee was printed for the use of the members 
of the Committee and copies of the same are on deposit 
in the Library of the Lutheran Historical Society at Get- 
tysburg, and in the libraries of the other theological semi- 
naries of the three general bodies. 

An adjourned meeting of the Joint-Committee on Con- 
stitution was held in Harrisburg, June 15, 1917. At this 
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meeting the entire Constitution was revised, but the 
changes made were mainly of arrangement and phrase- 
ology. No changes were made that radically affected 
either the substance or the spirit of the document, and it 
was then ordered to be printed for presentation to the 
three general bodies at their approaching meetings, the 
General Synod in Chicago June 20, 1917; the General 
Council in Philadelphia October 24, 1917; and the United 
Synod in the South in Salisbury, November 6, 1917. 

Various other matters were given attention at this 
meeting, the most important of them being the adoption 
of a request to the presidenta of the three bodies to pre- 
pare a series of uniform resolutions to be presented to 
the bodies at their meetings and providing for methods 
of procedure in the adoption of the Constitution and the 
perfecting of the Merger. These resolutions were pre- 
pared by Dr. Singmaster, the President of the General 
Synod, and will be found in the Minutes of the three 
general bodies. One of them called for the appointment 
by each body of a “Committee on Ways and Means” and 
also prescribed the duties of this Committee in the follow- 
ing language: 

“The duties of the Committee on Ways and Means 
shall embrace the following: 

“(a) To inquire into the legality of the entire matter 
of union and if necessary to employ legal counsel. 

“(b) To be the arbiters to whom all questions shall 
be referred. 

“(c) To form with similar committees appointed by 
the other general bodies a Joint Committee on Ways and 
Means, to which must be referred the agreements between 
the several Boards and societies for final decision and 
which shall arrange and perfect all the details incident to 
the formation of the union and the holding of the first 
convention.” 

The three committees appointed in conformity with 
these resolutions held their first meeting in Baltimore, 
Md., February 6, 1918, and organized as a Joint-Com- 
mittee by the election of Dr. Schmauk as Chairman, and 
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Dr. Clutz as Secretary. Seven meetings of the Joint- 
Committee were held at the following times and places: 
Baltimore, February 6-7; same place, April 3-4; Atlantic 
City, July 10-12; Harrisburg, August 23; Philadelphia, 
October 3-4; Baltimore, October 22-23; New York, No- 
vember 11, with an adjourned and final meeting Novem- 
ber 14. 

The Minutes of these several meetings of the Joint- 
Committee on Ways and Means were printed after each 
session and as files of these Minutes are on deposit in the 
libraries of the theological seminaries and easily avail- 
able otherwise, it does not seem necessary to deal with 
the work of the Committe in detail. It is so well sum- 
marized by its Chairman, Dr. Schmauk, in the “Historical 
Report” which he made at its request to the first Conven- 
tion of The United Lutheran Church in America that we 
simply quote his words: 

“The Joint-Committee on Ways and Means attempted 
to do five things thoroughly: 

“ist. On the Constitution adopted and By-Laws 
framed in harmony with it, to prepare the foundation 
and set up the machinery for the operation of the new 
Church; , 

“2d. To secure the consolidation of all the various 
agencies in the three bodies, including Boards and im- 
portant organizations and committees, under model con- 
stitutions which would carry on the work of that par- 
ticular department with greatest effectiveness ; 

“3d. To properly co-ordinate, relate and organize each 
of these agencies to the central institution, the Church 
itself, and see that all their actions would spring forth 
harmoniously under its Constitution; 

“Ath. To prepare the organization, including the in- 
corporation, of the new Church in such a way that its 
powers would be broad and ample, and that there would 
be no legal or other hitch between the transition of the 
old bodies to the new Church. 

“5th. To arrange for the first Convention of the 
United Lutheran Church, to see to it that the organiza- 
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tion of the meeting would be properly effected, that 
worthy programs would be prepared, that the business of 
the new Church would be properly dispatched, and in this 
way an efficient beginning of the new Church would be 
made.” 

There can be no doubt that the success of the move- 
ment for union was due largely to the careful and con- 
scientious work done by this Joint-Committee on Ways 
and Means in preparation for it. It must be said also, in 
justice, that much of the credit for the thoroughness of 
its work was due to its Chairman, Dr. T. E. Schmauk. 
Nothing was overlooked. Nothing was left to chance. It 
seemed as if every possible contingency was forseen and 
provided for, both in the final meetings of the three 
general bodies and also in the first meeting of the new 
United Lutheran Church. Hence there was no hitch, no 
embarrassment, no delay at the last moment. Every- 
thing moved according to plan, and with the smoothness 
and accuracy of a perfectly adjusted and well oiled ma- 
chine. The importance and the thoroughness of this 
preparatory work, and the contribution of this fact to the 
success of the Merger movement were widely recognized 
even outside of the Lutheran Church. Most of the reli- 
gious journals commented on it more or less fully, and 
always favorably. We quote just one of these testimo- 
nies, from the Congregationalist: “The details for the 
consummating of the Merger were arranged by a Joint- 
Committee from the three bodies—the General Synod, 
the General Council, and the United Synod in the South. 
So thoroughly were the plans laid out and so unanimously 
and loyally were they supported by the several factors in 
the Merger that the general meeting in New York, No- 
vember 14-16, was one of remarkable unanimity and co- 
operation.” 

Indeed, some were disposed to criticize the work of the 
Joint-Committee on Ways and Means on the ground that 
it was too thoroughly done, and that too little had been 
left to be decided in the first Convention of the United 
Lutheran Church by the free action of the Convention 
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itself. But the general judgment was that the commit- 
tee had done its duty well, and that if it had failed in any 
particular to do what it had done the success of the move- 
ment for union might have been jeopardized and might 
even have failec; If the many points of difference and 
difficulty that were discussed and settled in the meetings 
of the Joint-Committee had been left open to be decided 
by the first Convention of the new body, or by the three 
general bodies in their preliminary sessions, it might 
have required years to reach a conclusion. In this case 
the first Convention of The United Lutheran Church in 
America might have been as protracted as were some of 
the Councils of the early Church. 

It seems proper to conclude this paper by saying some- 
thing of the general spirit of harmony and mutual good 
will that characterized all the meetings of the Joint-Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The unity of spirit dis- 
played all the way through by the men who composed it 
was certainly remarkable when we remember that they 
represented three general bodies which had stood aloof 
from each other for more than fifty years and between 
which there had often been very sharp differences of 
opinion, and even violent controversy. As a matter of 
course there would be differences of judgment at times in 
such a body of men of strong character and of independ- 
ent thought. Sometimes there were earnest and pro- 
longed discussions. The final action was not always 
unanimous. But this can be said, and it is very signifi- 
cant, that in no single case did the differences of opinion, 
or the majorities and the minorities in the final vote, run 
along the old synodical lines. Usually there was just as 
great difference of opinion between the representatives 
of the same general body as between those representing 
different general bodies. 

Sometimes we heard the fear expressed, or the suspi- 
cion, that the representatives of one of the general bodies 
might seek to gain an advantage over those of another 
general body, so as to perpetuate in the new body to be 
organized the traditions and methods of work to which 
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they had been accustomed in their own body. We be- 
lieve that it can be said truthfully that no such spirit was 
ever manifested. Certainly, if present, it never had any 
controlling influence. Naturally, men will have a prefer- 
ence for the principles, rules and regulations and methods 
of work under which they have been trained, and which 
they may themselves have helped to formulate or de- 
velop. But there never was manifest in the Committee 
a mere blind or stubborn adherence to them simply be- 
cause of past history or experience. Quite to the con- 
trary, there was always an evident desire to find out what 
would be the wisest and the best thing for the new body 
and a manifest readiness to accept this in good faith. 
Even when differences of opinion persisted, there was al- 
ways a willingness to accept the judgment of the greater 
number as a satisfactory conclusion of the matter. 

In some cases concessions needed to be made by each 
of the general bodies for the sake of agreement and for 
the common good. This was to be expected, and was ex- 
pected, and was perfectly just and right. No one could 
complain of this so long as no great principle was sacri- 
ficed or no vital interest jeopardized. A number of such 
concessions were made in the early progress of the work 
in the hope of allaying the fears and meeting the wishes 
of the brethren of the Augustana Synod and inducing 
them to come into the Merger along with the other 
Synods. Their later decision to withdraw from the Gen- 
eral Council before the Merger was consummated, and to 
become independent, removed the problems which had 
been involved, but there was general satisfaction that 
everything possible had been done to keep the way open 
for them to unite in the Merger, and many still cherish 
the hope that they will see their way clear to do so at no 
very distant day. 

And now we turn our eyes to the future and ask how 
the Merger may be made a full and final success, how the 
future may be made worthy of the past, only far greater 
and far better. Of course, we all recognize the fact that 
for all true success in the work of the Church we are de- 
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pendent upon the Lord of the Church Himself, and upon 
the guidance and help of His Spirit. But at the same 
time we must recognize the other truth, that even with 
the divine guidance and the divine blessing there are also 
human conditions of success which must be supplied. 
We must be coworkers with Him. Two things are espe- 
cially important. 

The first is mutual trust and confidence. Many diverse 
elements have been brought together in the new organi- 
zation. Probably each of the former general bodies was 
more homogeneous than is the new body into which they 
have all three been merged. They had long stood apart 
from each other. While there had been for some time a 
growing spirit of unity and increasing practical co-ope- 
ration in many lines of work, each had maintained its 
own integrity, and had carried on its work in its own way 
and in entire independence of the others. Sometimes 
there had been suspicions, and misunderstandings and 
even antagonisms. Now they must learn to work to- 
gether. To do this harmoniously and successfully they 
must trust one another fully and completely. They must 
have the utmost confidence in eack other's sincerity, and 
good faith and good will. Even when they may differ 
sharply and widely in judgment or policies, they must be- 
lieve of each other that all are sincerely and earnestly 
seeking the best interests of the whole Church, and are 
devotedly working for the upbuilding of God’s kingdom 
and for the glory of His Name, and not for the advance- 
ment of any particular faction or regime. 

The second thing required will be patience, true Chris- 
tian patience, and possibly a great deal of it. We have 
undertaken a tremendous task, the perfect amalgamation 
into one of so many diverse elements with ideas and in- 
terests that may often come into collision, and even seem 
to be irreconcilable. It is doubtful whether ever before 
in the history of the Church, three general bodies as large 
as the General Synod, and the General Council and the 
United Synod, have tried to merge themselves and all 
their interests and activities so fully and in so short a 
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time. Thus far the work has progressed very success- 
fully, and with almost no friction or opposition. But 
everything is not yet accomplished. It may take some 
years before all that is aimed at is successfully completed, 
and before all the machinery will be perfectly adjusted 
and running smoothly. Meanwhile we must be patient. 


We must wait, and pray and hope, and work and trust. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 





THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 


ARTICLE II. 
CHRIST’S RETURN TO JUDGMENT... 
BY WILLIAM E. FISCHER, D.D. 


Article XVII of the Augsburg Confession reads as fol- 
lows: “They also teach that at the consummation of the 
world, Christ shall appear for judgment and shall raise 
all the dead; He shail give to the godly and elect eternal 
life and everlasting joy, but ungodly men and devils He 
shall condemn to be tormented forever. 

They condemn the Anabaptists who teach that the 
punishment of damned men and devils will have an end. 
They condemn also others who are now spreading certain 
Jewish opinions, that, before the resurrection of the dead 
the godly shall take possession of the kingdom of the 
world, the ungodly being everywhere destroyed.” 

Two things of which the Scriptures speak, have always 
challenged the interested attention of men. One of these 
things is the recorded fact of the coming of Christ in the 
flesh. This event was heralded by the angels of God. 
The other thing is the coming of Christ a second time to 
judge the world in righteousness. This return of Christ 
to the earth is to be most glorious. The first appearance 
of Christ was in the form of a helpless babe, lying in a 
manger. Then he came to introduce a gospel whose ap- 
plication to the hearts and lives of men would bring sal- 
vation,—to place in the life of humanity a leaven which 
in time should leaven the whole lump. This result is still 
in process of realization. Nations have been born in a 
day. When the gospel shall have been preached as a wit- 
ness to all nations, then shall the end be here, and Christ 
shall appear again in great power and glory. This sec- 
ond coming of Christ upon the earth is to be the prelude 


1 Lecture on the Holman Foundation delivered at the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., April 29, 19109. 
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to a series of acts which will constitute The Last Things. 
It is of this fact yet to be, that the Confessors speak in 
this XVII Article of the Confession. 


I. THE COMING AGAIN OF OUR LORD. 


We speak of Christ as absent, as having gone to a far 
country. To His church He has committed the mighty 
work of bringing the knowledge of His gospel to all peo- 
ple. He has founded His kingdom within the kingdoms 
of this world. His peculiar marks are upon His king- 
dom. The principles of this kingdom are His own, and 
the successful ongoing of the kingdom is dependent upon 
his presence with His Church. Having gone back to the 
Father, the Spirit, is present, according to Chrisi’s 
promise, to act in and through His people in their work of 
extending the kingdom throughout the earth. It was on 
this earth that Christ began the work of human redemp- 
tion, and it is only reasonable and natural that He should 
return to complete in triumph that which He began in hu- 
miliation. 

Christ has given to His people the most distinct and 
definite promises that He will return to the world. Even 
if there were no such promises, the human reason as well 
as the human heart demand that He come again. This 
demand revelation abundantly answers. We find the 
Master speaking once and again of His death and resur- 
rection, of His ascension and return. Of the great and 
terrible events which should precede His return, Christ 
fully and candidly spoke to His own. So thoroughly 
were they imbued with this doctrine of Christ’s return, 
that their teaching took its color and tone therefrom. 
They spoke with the most deliberate certainty about the 
Parousia. Peter, speaking of the day of the Lord, says, 
“Seeing that all these things shall be dissolved what man- 
ner of persons ought ye to be in all holy conversation and 
godliness.” 

There are various comings of Christ spoken of in the 
Scriptures. Christ speaks of coming to a man and mak- 
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ing “His abode with him.” Christ came to the Church 
at Ephesus and removed the candlestick from her. Clearly 
there is nothing personal or literal in these comings. In 
the evolution of history Christ has come again and again 
in the overthrow of nations. No one can read the pages 
of history seriously and fail to see the interposition of the 
divine hand for the sake of the kingdom. But over and 
above all these comings of Christ, stands out the clear 
teaching of His personal, final advent. This doctrine was 
deeply ingrained into the thought and heart-life of the 
early Church. It expressed itself in earnest longings of 
the soul for His coming. The finest and best fruit of the 
Spirit grew on the boughs of early Christian character, 
because deep down in men was the conviction that He 
would come again. The inspiration to heroic endurance, 
as we knew it in the early Church, finds its reason and 
explanation in the sure hope that the Lord would not only 
be with her in spirit and power, but that He would per- 
sonaily come again to vindicate His truth forever, and 
receive His ransomed people to Himself in heaven. And 
this promise of a returning Christ enables the Church of 
today confidently to lift her face heavenward and say 
“from thence He shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead.” The lamented Dr. E. J. Wolf in writing on this 
subject says: “The doctrine of the second advent has 
kindled the poetic fire of the Church, insnired her song, 
so that no great trv+t: of Christianity has struck sublimer 
strains from the sacred lyre than the vision of the day 
of the Son of Mar.” 

Of this conung of our Lord we may affirm some things 
definitely. As already intimated, He will come literally. 
He ascended into heaven, the disciples witnessing His 
ascension, gazing after Him, as He went up. An angel 
said to them: “This same Jesus, who is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen Him go into heaven. In the Creed we say: “Whence 
He shall come to judge the quick and the dead.” “To them 
that look for Him shall He come a second time, without 
sin, unto salvation.” This is the only coming spoken of 
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in the New Testament as being yet future. In I Tim. 
VI-14, iI Thes. II-8, I Pet. I-7, Heb. [X-28 and many other 
references, the personal advent is positively set forth. 
Frequently Christ intervened for the good of His people, 
and for the judgment of His enemies. But such inter- 
vention, as already noted, was spiritual, not personal. 
His second advent is to be wholly unlike the ordinary ex- 
pression of His interposing power. Weare to “see Him,” 
and “all kindred of the earth shall wail because of Him.” 
Rev. I-7. No fair interpretation of the Scriptures on 
this point, can result in any other conclusion than that 
Christ will visibly appear here on earth, and that men 
shall “look upon Him whom their sins did pierce.” From 
the earth men saw Christ ascend up into heaven. From 
heaven men shall see Him descend to the earth. His re- 
turn is a solemn necessity. “If He is a risen, living, a 
loving Lord, if He is a Person, if we are to meet Him and 
see Him, and if there is to be an end to the present dis- 
pensation, no issue is conceivable but one in which we 
shall see and know, and be seen and know.” His coming 
will be august, transcendent, heavenly. Lk. IX-26; Matt. 
XXVI-64f. 


Il. WHEN WILL CHRIST COME AGAIN? 


The clear and undeniable truth of His coming, has been 
obscured and demeaned by a petty interpretation of deep 
words. There is much unwise definiteness about unim- 
portant details. We do not know the time of Christ’s 
final appearing. It is quite irreverent to issue calendars 
periodically with their flaring red figures fixing the date 
of His return to the earth. “Of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, not the angels, nor the Son of Man, but 
only my Father, which is in heaven,” said Jesus. “It is 
not for you to know the times and seasons which the 
Father hath kept in His own power.” It Is the drivel of 
sentimentalism to speak of Christ’s return to Judea, there 
to reign before the eyes of men. Our article is quiet as 
to the time of Christ’s return, as is also the Apostles’ 
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Creed. The Church has ever been deeply influenced by 
the doctrine of Christ’s return and she has always fer- 
vently prayed for it. She has erred too, in her expecta- 
tions concerning Christ‘s coming. But the words of the 
Master Himself, are the warrant for all creedal silence 
upon this great matter. We may see wisdom in this 
hiding from the Church the time of her Lord’s return. 
A positively fixed } for Christ’s return would be a 
disturbing knowledge, rather than a helpful inspiration. 
Her clear duty is to be ready for the Lord’s return. It 
is enough for His people to know that He has left to them 
a great charge, and that this charge they are assidiously 
to keep, ever reme nbering that “in such an hour as ye 
think not the Son of man cometh.” We have already 
hinted at the error of the Church in her expectations of 
Christ’s coming. Some Scripture teaching apparently 
justifies the conclusion of an early return of Christ to the 
earth. In the light of Matt. 24:6-48, men have again and 
again connected Christ’s return with recurring wars and 
rumors of war. The recent world-war has served to give 
alarming emphasis to many a sermon on the quick return 
of Christ to judgment. The phraseology employed by 
the writers of the New Testament on this subject, does 
indeed assure us that Christ will come suddenly,—come 
at a time for which the ages have been preparing, and to 
which they finally will have led up. We may believe that 
in a moment, He will be here. But all efforts to connect 
His return with any specific upheaval among the nations, 
is as unwarranted as it is unwise. Wecan not, of course, 
fail to be impressed with the somewhat minute rehearsal 
of certain signs which are to precede this great event. 
In Luke XXI, we read of events which are to be forerun- 
ners of Christ’s second advent, and in Matt. XXIV-21, 
tribulations are spoken of such as the world has never 
known,—all of which are to go before the coming of the 
King. There has been no little amount of hysteria evi- 
dent in the analysis of these recurring events in the 
world’s on going. So sure have certain watchmen on 
Zion’s towers been of the definite and conclusive charac- 
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ter of these upheavals in the world, that the failure of 
Christ to appear upon the heels of such upheavals has 
seriously shaken the confidence of not a few men in the 
final and sure realization of the fact itself. As for the 
Church herself, she may fearlessly and hopefully view 
these catastrophic events of the unfolding years, certain 
of this one thing, that sooner or later He will come, as 
He has said. All things move fo: \ unto one divine 
event. History is God’s story. Wou’s hand is on the 
movements of the ages, and He is guiding them so as to 
make them contribute to the one sure end, namely, the 
establishment of righteousness through the coming to 
judgment of His own Son our Lord and ;S5aviour. When 
the fulness of time has come and the clock of destiny has 
struck, then will Jesus appear a second time on the earth. 
Then will the Gospel have been preached in all the world 
as a witness to all nations, and the great enemy of God 
and the Church will have delivered his final blow at the 
faithful of the Lord, and “whom the Lord shall consume 
with the spirit of His mouth and shall destroy with the 
brightness of His coming.” II Thes. II-8. Providenti- 
ally, spiritually, and in death, Christ has come, and will 
come again and again. At Pentecost He came, He dwells 
in us by the Spirit. But literally, visibly and bodily, He 
is yet to come to the earth a second time, and “every eye 
shall see Him.” His coming is indeed imminent, there- 
fore, are we exhorted to “watch.” Uncertain as is the 
time, the imminence of Christ’s return indicates possible 
nearness. A crisis is evident. A final battle between 
Christ and Anti-Christ must come. Who this Anti-Christ 
is we do not clearly know. He has been variously identi- 
fied. Paul speaks of “Him whose coming is after the 
working of Satan, with all power and signs, and lying 
wonders, etc.” II Thes. II-9f. Dr. Wolf says: “As the 
long-continued though hidden activity of Anti-Christ for- 
bids His embodiment in the life to one man, it is alto- 
gether probable that a constituent element of the final 
Anti-Christ will be the papal imposture. Its inordinate 
pride, its immeasurable presumption by which it arro- 
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gates to itself boundless superiority to every power in 
heaven and on earth, is one of the distinctive marks of 
Anti-Christ.” Of one thing we may be certain, and that 
is that the very heart of all wickedness will be in him 
whom the Scriptures call Anti-Christ. He it is, who 
shall in the ultimate issue gather his informal hosts in a 
final effort to overthrow the chosen of God and his hosts, 
and who shall himself be finally and forever overthrown. 
For Christ shall have the victory once and for all. 


Ill. THE PURPOSE OF CHRIST’S COMING AGAIN. 


It is to be “for Judgment.” “For the Father hath com- 
mitted all judgment to the Son.” John V-22. In the 
Apostles’ Creed we say of Christ, “from thence He shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead.” To the Jew, the 
thought of a future judgment for both Jew and Gentile, 
in which Jehovah was to be the Judge, was inevitable. 
John, in his gospel, unites inseparably the Messiaship and 
Judicial authority of Christ. John V-22. In his dis- 
course in Matt. XXIV Christ speaks of the judgment to 
come upon Jerusalem, of the awful trials which are to 
befall the Church, and the final tribulation, and of the 
last judgment, which He shall Himself conduct. Paul in 
Rom. [1:16 says: “In the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men’s hearts by Jesus Christ according to my 
gospel.” Christ is to determine the destiny of all men. 
That destiny will be on the basis of character, and is to 
be final. 

The idea of a day of judgment, a day when wrongs 
shall be righted, justice be meted out, is inwrought into 
the thought of all the race. Now, justice is too often 
travestied. Now, the innocent suffer instead of the guilty. 
Here on earth, there is too often room for doubt as to the 
right disposition of human appeal. It must be, says the 
soul of man, that somewhere and sometime truth and jus- 
tice must come into their own. The standard of judg- 
ment is to be the holy law. The infallible Christ, Him- 
self the incarnation of the holy law, is to be the judge. 
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For He died for men. He shutteth and no man openeth, 
and openeth and no man shutteth. He made man and 
knows what is in man. As the God-man, He can be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities. No possible 
appeal from His sentence can be made, or will be at- 
tempted. Men will know that Christ’s revelation of 
them to themselves is absolutely true. 

And this judgment of Christ will be made not accord- 
ing to an inflexible standard. Men will be held to strict- 
est account for their conduct because of their intelligence 
and freedom. The judgment will be fair. It will con- 
sider advantage and knowledge. There will be no mis- 
take. In Rom. II:12-16, Paul states the case of those 
who have had no clear revelation of the truth. These 
will be judged by “the law written in their hearts.” The 
Jew will be judged by the law of Moses. John V:45. 

In Matt. XXV :31-46, Christ gives us a vision of judg- 
ment most sublime and impressive. It is at the close of 
the last great day of His public ministry. “The vision 
lifts us above the present and temporal, and throws the 
search-light of infinite wisdom on the realities of the eter- 
nal years. It reveals the infinite littleness of man’s judg- 
ment and the infinite majesty of God’s judgment.” 

It has been asserted that there is a contradiction in the 
Scriptures as to the basis upon which salvation will in 
the end be made to rest. It is said that every man’s re- 
ward will be determined by his works. It is also said 
that we are saved by faith alone. When, however, it is 
remembered that works are the evidence of faith, this 
supposed difficulty disappears. Faith is the root, works 
are the fruit. “The just shall live by faith.” Abraham 
believed God, and it was accounted unto him for right- 
eousness. If “faith without works is dead,” it is equally 
true that the absence of faith makes gooa works impos- 
sible. If God “looketh upon the heart,” He also regard- 
eth the deed, for He saith,—“‘Inasmuch as ye did it not 
unto the least of these my brethren, ye did it not unto 
me.” There is then, an inseparable union between faith 
and works. 
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If the judgment of Christ is constantly exercised upon 
men in this life, it would seem an unnecessary procedure 
to have a final and public judgment. The answer to that 
is, that although Christ’s judgment of men is a constant 
process, a final exposure of the secrets of men’s hearts is 
necessary to the vindication of God’s righteous law, as 
well as of His final disposition of those whom He judges. 
It is true that all judgment is in the hands of Christ. He 
judged Peter when he cried out—‘“Depart from me, for 
I am a sinful man.” He judged in this case by His mi- 
raculous work. He judged men by His looks, for they 
went out before His gaze, under the lash of a guilty con- 
science. His judgments on earth were unerring. To 
Peter He said—“Thou art a rock.” Perhaps Peter’s as- 
sociates smiled at this, for they thought they knew him 
so well. Christ’s judgment was surprising here on earth. 
Now all these elements of His judgment are to be made 
manifest before all men at last. The fathers speak of a 
“Judicium manifestum universale,” as well as of a “Judi- 
cio particulari et occulto quod fit in morte.” Again. At 
His coming Christ “shall raise up all the dead.” “For 
as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made 
alive. But each in his own order. Christ the first fruits; 
then they that are Christ’s at His coming.” If all men 
are to be judged, then all men must be raised from the 
dead. Soul and body must again be united, that men 
may be judged “according to the deeds done in the body.” 
Death is the consequence of sin. Christ was manifest 
that He might destroy the works of the devil. He came 
to “deliver them who through fear of death were all their 
life-time subject to bondage.” Redemption is incomplete 
without resurrection. So at His coming Christ will raise 
the dead. 

This doctrine of the resurrection is contrary to rea- 
son,—it at least staggers reason. The deepest thinkers 
upon immortality unhesitatingly affirm the immortality 
of the soul. They support their affirmation by cogent 
reasoning. The support of analogy is much appealed to 
here. And yet, it must be said, that all analogies used in 
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upholding the doctrine of immortality have never rest- 
fully satisfied the reason of mankind. Paul’s illustra- 
tion of the grain of wheat, I Cor. XV:33ff., indeed “‘illus- 
trates the mode of the resurrection, but it can not prove 
the fact of it.” With the higher reason of the soul, 
namely faith, we are content and happy to say, “I believe 
in the resurrection of the dead.” And this belief we 
base on the fact of Christ’s resurrection. He is God. 
Believing in Him as in God, or as God, we wonder not at 
His resurrection, but that He died. Christ laid down 
His life of Himself,—-no man took it from Him. Christ 
rose again of Himself, the grave could not hold Him. But 
the Christian is “hid with Christ in God,” therefore he 
too shall rise again. Reason, we say can not grasp this, 
but faith accepts it, and so sings her song of hope in the 
presence of death. Skepticism may hedge and even deny 
and mock; but our restful response is—“‘ye know not the 
power of God.” 

In a certain sense, the resurrection of the dead is a new 
creation of God. God will take the dust into which the 
body has fallen, and reform the body therefrom, giving it 
back the soul that once animated it. This He can do as 
easily as He created the first man out of the dust of the 
earth and breathed into him the breath of life. Soul and 
body must together share in the glorification and full 
fruition of the great salvation in Jesus Christ. “Christ 
shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like 
unto His glorious body, according to the working whereby 
He is able to subdue all things unto Himself.” Phil. III: 
20-21. This present body is therefore not to be despised 
or contemptuously regarded. For “He is the Saviour of 
the body.” Both soul and body have been redeemed. 
Paul speaks of “not that we would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon.” The body has been called the house, and 
the soul the tenant. The tenant moving out in death, the 
house goes only into temporary decay, to be renewed in 
the day of resurrection. It is hard to conceive of a house- 
less soul. We can not tolerate the thought of a partial 
entity. So the resurrection of the body, and the union 
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again of the soul therewith, “puts a new song into our 
mouths, even praise to our God.” 

Never has mortal man argued on the resurrection as 
does Paulin I Cor. XV. He puts the doctrine at the very 
center of comfortable Christian faith. To deny it is to 
“deny the faith once delivered to the saints.” For this 
faith the Church has ever stoutly contended. Both the 
Old and the New Testament are outspoken on the doc- 
trine. Abraham offered up Isaac “accounting that God 
was able to raise him up even from the dead, from whence 
also He received him in a figure.” The Psalms XVI:9-11 
and XVII:15, declare it. The latter prophets speak of it, 
as in Job XIX :25-27, Isa. XXVI:19, Ezek. XX XVII:1-4, 
Dan. XII:1-3, Hos. XIII-14. The Sadducees indeed de- 
nied the resurrection. They would laugh the matter out 
of court by citing the case of the seven brothers, who, 
each in turn, became the husbands of the same wife, and 
then asking Christ whose wife of the seven she would be 
in the resurrection. Jesus’ only reply was that they did 
not read the Scriptures aright. The Pharisees confessed 
the resurrection and the existence of angels and spirits. 
Our Lord sounds the clearest note on the fact of the resur- 
rection in Luke XX:35, John V:28-29, VI:40, 44, 54; 
X1:23 and in other places. If there is no resurrection 
says Paul, “then is Christ not risen, and our faith in an 
objective, living Saviour is vain.” “But now is Christ 
risen from the dead and became the first fruits of them 
that slept.” I Cor. XV:20. 


IV. WITH WHAT BODY SHALL THE DEAD ARISE. 


Will it be the same body in every particular which was 
theirs in life? “It is sown in corruption; it is raised in 
incorruption ; it is sown in dishonor; it is raised in glory.” 
In the Form of Concord, Part Two, Art. II, p. 548, it is 
said: “In the article of resurrection Scripture testifies 
that it is precisely the substance of this our flesh, but 
without sin, which will rise again, and that in eternal life 
we will have and retain precisely this soul, but without 
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sin.” It is enough to satisfy the sanely curious believer 
to say, that God can fit our mortal body for its new home 
in its new environment. Man’s deepest conviction is, 
that “flesh and blood can not inherit the Kingdom of 
God.” This body is a good servant in this present exist- 
ence. It is a “terrestrial body,” fitted for terrestrial con- 
ditions and service. But there is a “celestial body” for 
celestial conditions. Origen says: “It is indeed this body, 
but not such as it was.” “We shall all be changed, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump; 
for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” I Cor. XV:51, 
52. Gerhard says: “The body will be glorified, clothed 
with ineffable splendor. It will be powerful, free from 
infirmity and pain, superior to gravity. It will be spirit- 
ual, not in essence, but like the angels, not angels, not 
equal to them, not a natural body, to be fed as on earth, 
entirely ruled by the Holy Ghost. It will be a heavenly 
body, not in substance, but in qualities, because it will 
shine with heavenly light, etc.” Luther says: “It will 
require none of these things which pertain to this perish- 
able life.” It is evidently to be the same body and yet 
different. It will be no linger a burden to the aspiring 
soul, but in perfect harmony therewith, filled with attri- 
butes which in its earthly relations it could not know. It 
will be like the body of Christ. ‘Thanks be to God which 
giveth us the victory,” even in this glorious body,— 
“through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


ALL THE DEAD SHALL BE RAISED. 


John says: “And shall come forth; they that have 
done good unto the resurrection of life; they that have 
done evil unto the resurrection of damnation.” John 
V:29. It has been noted that little is said of the resur- 
rection of the wicked. For the comfort of believers 
much is recorded in Scripture concerning their own res- 
urrection. Their resurrection is unto life eternal, that 
of the wicked to the judgment of the second death. Noth- 
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ing is said of the nature of the body of the wicked. Be- 
cause of this silence as to their body, it is inferred that 
the wicked will carry with them “a body which will bear 
the image of their inward corruption, and prove a source 
and an instrument of their eternal suffering.” 


Vv. “HE SHALL GIVE TO THE GODLY AND ELECT, ETERNAL 
LIFE.” 


Eternal life is to be the believer’s portion. “He that 
believeth on the Son hath life.” The life of heaven is 
now already in him who believes. The fulness of it 
awaits him in heaven. Jesus said to the twelve: “I go 
to prepare a place for you.” “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions.” Paul could not speak of the things he 
saw and heard when he was caught up into heaven. But 
the absence of sin will make the life eternal an unspeak- 
able joy. There will be no hindrance to the free and 
happy development of all the Spirit’s powers. We shall 
see God, not in His essence, but in the Christ. Now we 
see through a glass darkly, then we shall see Him as He 
is. That will be the beatific vision. Paul longed to de- 
part and be with Christ. He saw Christ as He is, not as 
He was here on earth. He saw Him in heaven, His na- 
tive place, and so he saw Him as He is. And in the life 
eternal we shall be like Christ, because we shall see Him 
as He is. Spiritual affinity on earth is already a fore- 
taste of heaven. But in heaven the spiritual affinity will 
be in perfect flower. 

In this life eternal there will be the highest fellowship 
of saints. Christ will lead His redeemed hosts “through 
fields of living green, and by still waters.” With Him 
they shall sit down to eat and drink anew in the Father’s 
house. The saved shall know each other there. Earthly 
relations will indeed not obtain in heaven. But that fact 
will in no way mar the social character of heaven. No 
faculty dies with the body. Memory survives. Knowl- 
edge is increased. Moses and Elias appeared on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. Jesus speaks of our making 
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friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that when 
we fail, they may receive us into everlasting habitations. 
This can mean but one thing, and that is recognition in 
the life eternal. In His parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, Jesus says: “And in hell he lift up his eyes, be- 
ing in torment, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus 
in his bosom.” And in I Thes. II:19, Paul says: “For 
what is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not 
even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at His 
Coming?” In these references there surely is suggested 
the hope of future recognition. 

There is much speculation as to the employment of the 
redeemed. It is not reasonable or scriptural to conceive 
of the life eternal as one endless round of ease. With all 
the fine powers of the soul extended, and the glorified 
energies of the body, which it is fair to conclude are to 
belong to the redeemed, it would be contrary to all that 
we know of God’s purposes beyond time, that the life 
eternal should be one of inactivity. Some one has said: 
“Who would want to sit on the banks of the river of life 
and thrum a harp eternally?” That is but the outburst 
of a soul that rebels against the thought of an eternity 
of lolling. “They rest not day nor night,” it is said of 
the redeemed. But this ceaseless activity is not accom- 
panied with weariness. For in heaven, “the weary are 
at rest.” It is also said: “In time men find constant 
sources of inspiration and delight in the study of nature, 
or in the pursuit of their several occupations. In the life 
eternal such delight is to be lifted beyond our present con- 
ception, for God will provide not only the enlarged ca- 
pacity, but multiply indefinitely the objects upon which 
that capacity may engage itself.” It is to be expected 
that growth and development will proceed on extended 
lines in heaven. Now and here, men grow according to 
gift and application. In the other life all will be crown- 
ed, but each crown will have its own peculiar adorn- 
ments. Jesus speaks of the twelve as those “who shall 
sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel.” Matt. XIX:28. Paul speaks of rewards “ac- 
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cording to the deeds done in the body, whether they be 
good or bad.” We note also, that Jesus speaks of “a 
place for you.” The life eternal must therefore be asso- 
ciated with the idea of locality. Christ is preparing a 
place of abode in the life beyond. Can we escape the 
idea of material locality here? He speaks not of a state 
or condition, for that is prepared in us, not for us. From 
the foundation of the world the Kingdom existed, but the 
place did not so exist. Christ has gone to prepare a 
place. His presence in heaven prepares the place for us. 
Wherever He is, that is the home of the redeemed. 
“Mother made my home all that it was,” said a great 
man. So Christ’s presence and influence prepares a 
place for the godly. The place will be adapted to our 
highest needs. Somewhere that place is preparing for 
the saved. And it is to be their eternal home. They 
shall go in and out and find pasture. 

“But ungodly men and devils He shall condemn to be 
tormented without end.” This is the antithesis of what 
we have just been considering. “These shall go into 
everlasting punishment.” Matt. XXV:46. Christ will 
make manifest the wickedness of the condemned. He is 
the omniscient God. As such, He is the righteous judge. 
Those who elect to live without God in this present world, 
must stand at last at the bar without the plea which 
Christ, the great Advocate, will make in behalf of His 
own. This judgment on the wicked is final. God has 
threatened to punish eternally the unpenitent. He says: 
“Now is the accepted time—now is the day of salvation.” 
John, in Rev. VI:17, says: “The great day of His wrath 
is come, and who shall be able to stand?” There is a 
deep conviction in the souls of men, that sin ought to be 
punished. Wrong is condemned, and the wrongdoer 
ought to suffer. This is the judgment of the world. We 
may pity the sufferer for wrong, yet we feel that his suf- 
fering is his due. There is a bar at which the sinner 
must answer. 

Some of the most cherished dramatic literature gets its 
charm from the fact of its strong insistence upon the 
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punishment of sin. The Hebrew pointed to a future 
world of punishment. The Greek mind conceived it as 
well, and the thought of it is fundamental in Greek phi- 
losophy and tragedy and mythology. Plato and Aeschy- 
lus both speak of it. Man’s sense of justice insists that 
there must be a difference in the future of the good and 
the bad. Paul and Nero can not be associated in the 
other life. Burr and Washington are separated by a 
great gulf in the thinking of men. That sin ought to be 
punished and will be punished, is a notion fixed in the 
human soul. 

The Scriptures abound in statements on the punishment 
of the wicked, and these are the final authority. God 
speaks, and His Son speaks. And this punishment is 
spoken of under the most startling representations. We 
read of “flaming fire,” “furnace of fire,” “lake of fire,’ 
“everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels,” 
“the wine of the wrath of God,” “outer darkness,” “wail- 
and gnashing of teeth,” and “the fire not quenched,” “Ge- 
henna,” “where their worm dieth not,” “everlasting de- 
struction from the presence of the Lord.” If it is con- 
tended that these expressions are not literal, but figura- 
tive, it may be replied that the reality must be dreadful 
to warrant the use of such terrible figures of speech. The 
substance must be frightful to cast such shadows. Noth- 
ing short of the fact of fearful punishment, can justify 
the use of these figures to describe it. 

Facing the question as to the nature of future punish- 
ment, we may say with positive assurance that the wicked 
will be driven from the presence of God,—will be exclud- 
ed from participation in the joys of the redeemed. That 
surely will be hell enough. Whatever be the several 
items in the penalties and woes of the lost, we know that 
they will forever be denied the happy companionship of 
God. Remorse, no doubt, will gnaw at the soul, for to 
the rich man it was said, “Son remember.” The pleas- 
ure which the God-given faculties afford on earth, may 
also become instruments of torture in hell. Even here, 
in time, these faculties scourge men for their evil deeds, 
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and it is reasonable to expect that such conditions will be 
accentuated in the world of the lost. 

We know, too, that the tendency of sin is to render cal- 
lous the soul. It may be, therefore, that the lost sinner, 
left to his own evil inclinations, will reach a stage of de- 
velopment in sin that becomes at last a relentless fixed- 
ness of character. For remorse is not remedial. Its 
tendency is to drive the soul into deeper depths of woe. 
God’s presence in hell can only serve to aggravate the 
torture of the lost. The lost soul touches God only to 
feel the burning curse of His white holiness. To His 
own God is a Savior of life,—to the lost, a Savior of 
death. Jesus speaks of a sin that is “eternal,’—never to 
be forgiven. There is here the thought of absolute eter- 
nity. We dare not try to evade Christ’s language. But 
it is said that endless punishment is out of all proportion 
to sin committed within the limits of a brief life time. 
And yet, it is a matter of common observation that in 
time men suffer through a protracted period of years, and 
often to the end of their days, because of transgression. 
One moment of illicit pleasure, may send a pang through 
the body whose anguish may never be wholly assuaged. 
There is a relentless Nemesis on the track of many a sin- 
ner here and now. If it be considered inconsistent with 
the character of God to inflict long continued punishment 
for sins committed in a moment, it is enough to reply 
that He is doing that now. God is not mocked. To vio- 
late any of His laws is to suffer all through this life, as is 
often the case. It is also to be remembered that sin 
tends to extend its baneful influence,—not to stop with 
the individual act,—but to go on coursing down through 
the ages. “One sinner destroyeth much good.” Little 
wonder is it, therefore, if the effects of sin cling to the 
soul and are carried over into the life beyond. Such con- 
siderations should give emphasis to the statements of 
Seripture on this point. The heart unresponsive to the 
divine Spirit can only harden, and this constant resist- 
ance of the truth can only end in loss irretrievable. 
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“Whatsoever man soweth, that shall he also reap.” Con- 
science and experience verify that word of God. 

Some one has said that the words “eternal,” “forever,” 
and “forever and ever,” occur in the New Testament 
about 150 times. Not a few exegetes concede that the 
word “eternal” has an ethical element in it; they equally 
concede that “eternal,” like “forever,” has in it also a 
time element. Duration is meant to be expressed. So 
far as one can discover, these words applied to the pun- 
ishment of the wicked can mean only one thing, and that 
is endlessness. No matter where they are used, their 
plain meaning can not be seriously controverted. Jesus 
speaks of “eternal punishment” and of “eternal life.” 
We are hardly ready to charge Him with ignorance as to 
the meaning of the words he deliberately used. No heart 
ever bled as did His for humanity. No pity ever went to 
the depths of Christ’s pity. Yet it is the loving, graci- 
ous, sensitive Saviour who says: “Depart from me ye 
cursed into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels.” Phillips Brooks once said: “The essential 
truth of heaven and hell is ineradicable in the universe.” 
Whittier was once constrained to sing: 


“Forever round the mercy-seat, 

The guiding light of love shall burn, 
But what if, habit bound, thy feet 

Shall lack the will to turn? 

What if thine eye refuse to see, 

Thine ear of heaven’s free welcome fail, 
And thou a willing captive be, 

Thyself thy own dark jail?” 


But God, it is said, is too kind to punish eternally. Yes, 
God is kind, but He is just, as well as kind. And it is in 
view of the justice of God that the Psalmist bursts out in 
this strain: “He cometh, for He cometh to judge the 
earth; He shall judge the world with righteousness and 
the people with His truth.” Justice is a nobler attribute in 
God than an easy generosity. Mercy is not to be exer- 
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cised at the cost of justice. Men affirm that in present 
relations God is too just to deal lightly with incorrigible 
sinners. 


“God’s justice is a bed, where we 
Our anxious hearts may lay, 

And, weary with ourselves, may sleep 
Our weariness away.” 


The devils, also, shall be eternally punished. Devils 
are evil spirits who kept not their first estate. For them 
the day of judgment is fixed. Man was led to his fall by 
the devil in Eden. God will reveal Satan and his hosts, 
as the source and inspiration of all the sin and woe that 
have attended the race unto the end. Of this leader of 
devils it is said: “And the devil that deceived them was 
cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast 
and the false prophet are, and shall be tormented day and 
night forever and ever.” Rev. XX:10. Having opposed 
the will of God and tempted men to evil, it is but right 
that these devils should go to their own place to endure 
the anguish of eternal defeat. It is inconceivable, that 
suffering in the other life will do for the lost wl.at it 
could not do here. We fail to discover thet the ~~» ociun 
of the law upon the criminal here, has any i.nally effec- 
tive restraint upon evil doers. Pain is not remedial. 
Mere suffering is no Saviour. On earth, the finally lost 
rejected redemption. In the eternal world, the gospel 
agencies cease to operate. The conditions are unalter- 
able. There is no court of appeal, for the one and only 
court has passed sentence. Probation is over. Results 
are reached, and the conscquences of a sinful life unalter- 
ably appear. 

But so many people have ni had a fair chance on this 
earth. Ignorance is advanced as a palliative. Inequali- 
ties in privilege make a second probation necessary. The 
mass of mankind should at least be given the opportunity 
of privilege,—gospel privilege. Indeed, there should be 
no limit to probation. Whenever a soul shall repent and 
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turn to God, though it be in hell, God must receive that 
soul. Enough has already been said to meet such reason- 
ing. We need only add that God is indeed patient. He 
has waited long, and waiteth still. But He has appointed 
a day when He will judge all men. He can not trifle. 
His majesty precludes dallying. And He has set the limit 
of probation at death. He will consider every circum- 
stance. He knows the place and privilege of every child 
of His. He with the fewest advantages, may be better 
off than he with many advantages. Moreover, no man is 
without some light. Conscience speaks in all men. And 
though conscience be misguided, it is still enough to re- 
veal the moral choice of the individual’s life.” The faint- 
est ray of light followed, will not be disregarded by the 
judge who doeth right. But once before the judge, the 
time for repentance is past. “The books” are opened. 
He who has sinned without law shall also perish without 
law. He who has sinned in the law shall be judged by 
the law. Now, is Christ our advocate. Then, He is the 
judge. 

This XVII Article condemns those who teach that the 
wicked will be finally annihilated. All such teaching is 
imposition, not exposition, eisegesis, not exegesis. Ad- 
ventists and Russelites hold this view. According to 
Russelite teaching, the gospel is to be preached to all in 
the other world, who on earth did not receive it, though 
having heard it, and to those who never heard it. This 
preaching shall continue for 100 years, and the great 
mass of the lost will believe and be saved. Those who 
persistently refuse the gospel will be annihilated. Others 
teach that this annihilation will simply be the conse- 
quence of inexpressible suffering and obstinate resist- 
ance of God. The friction of suffering and God’s con- 
demning presence, will wear the wicked away,—they will 
be no more. It would seem that the wicked cry for such 
an end according to Rev. VI:16. But in the last analysis, 
no man can dispose of himself. God’s will is to be hon- 
ored even in the eternal state of the wicked. Origen first 
taught universal salvation. Some Universalists believe 
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in a limited punishment of the wicked, and that limited 
punishment will work for the purification and final salva- 
tion of all. Against all this stands Christ’s word “eter- 
nal.” Consistent with Scripture teaching, the reformers 
took the ground that when Christ returned, it would be 
for final judgment. The Anabaptists made no attempt 
to support their position by citing the Scriptures. It was 
another case of eisegesis. God’s love was made the de- 
termining attribute of His nature. The mercy of God 
could not go beyond a limited period of suffering for the 
lost, with their restoration in view as the resultant of 
such suffering. Moreover, the Anabaptists taught that 
though Christ might not be able to save the lost, He would 
turn them over to the Father, who, as the ‘Consuming 
Fire” would purge them from all evil. And so, even the 
devil could be saved. Spiritual beings are of God. God 
can not deny or destroy whatever is part of Himself. 
When we recall the peculiar attitude of the Anabaptists 
on the Trinity and the person of Christ, their denial of 
the received doctrine of original sin, it is not surprising 
that they should boldly declare that “the punishment of 
damned men and devils will have an end.” 

Our Article “also condemns others who are now spread- 
ing certain Jewish opinions, that, before the resurrection 
of the dead, the godly shall take possession of the king- 
dom of the world, the wicked being everywhere destroy- 
ed.” The Jews expected a Messiah who should establish 
an earthly kingdom in which they should be exalted above 
all the nations of the earth. All prophecy concerning 
the Kingdom of Christ was thus misinterpreted by the 
Jews. The Messiah disappointed them, and they re- 
jected Him. This false conception of Christ’s Kingdom, 
—one in which the saints exclusively were to reign, was 
accepted and taught by the Anabaptists. It is an error 
perpetuated in the Roman Catholic Church. Wittenberg 
was profoundly stirred by this erroneous teaching. Cer- 
tain fanatical spirits from Zwickau, Saxony, came to 
Wittenberg and decried the existing system, religious, 
economic, and social. Melanchthon was deeply impress- 
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ed by them. Carlstadt and others, were so affected by 
these fanatics that they actually sought to put this new 
gospel to a practical test. Appeal to the Scriptures was 
made by these fanatical preachers. They stressed the 
idea of illumination of the Spirit. Luther hearing of all 
this, counseled wisdom and patience, assuring the con- 
servative believers that this mad innovation would soon 
run its course. He saw that this radical movement aim- 
ed at the overthrow of governmental order by sedition. 
By no means, must the Reformation be charged with in 
any manner being responsible for this revolutionary 
teaching. The counsel of Paul must prevail: “Let every 
soul be subject to the higher powers.” Rom. XVIII:1. 
By his powerful preaching Luther soon destroyed the 
impression made by these false prophets of Zwickau. 
The Chiliastic teaching rejected by the article under 
consideration, places Christ on the visible throne of David 
to reign at Jerusalem with the saints of the first resur- 
rection for 1000 years, and that this earthly kingdom 
shall destroy the enemies of God. This is at least the mod- 
ern development of Chiliasm. Your speaker hopes that 
he will have met the requirements of this lectureship if 
he confines his closing remarks to this modern aspect of 
Chiliasm. From II Peter iii alone, it is evident that such 
a view as the above referred to is untenable. The hope 
that the Church is to enjoy a period of triumph and peace 
before the final end of the age is ushered in, has been 
made to undergird the grossest fanaticism. The more 
modern era of Chiliasm was inaugurated by Bengel. 
There are various types of Chiliasm to-day, but the prin- 
ciple is the same. Premillennialism is in accord with 
Jewish teaching in that it places the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah in the future. All prophecy concerning this king- 
dom is yet to be fulfilled. Premillennialists accept the 
gospel account of Christ’s first advent. As to the second 
coming, they make the Scriptures to conform with their 
peculiar view of this event. They are devoted to eisege- 
sis. If driven from one reference or from many, their 
last resort is to Rev. XX:4-6. The literal interpretation 
of this passage is tenaciously clung to, for to surrender 
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this supposed stronghold would be to confess defeat in- 
deed. It does not disturb those who hold strictly to a 
literal interpretation of Rev. XX:4-6, to say that such a 
view obliges them to hold, as well, that the bloody rites 
of the Old Dispensation will be offered for sin in the Mil- 
lennium. The great body of believers are one in their 
expectation of an age of glory and a personal return of 
Christ. But they also believe that when Christ comes 
again, it will be to close the age—to judge all men finally 
and forever. “My Kingdom is not of this world,” said 
the Lord. It. is exclusively a spiritual kingdom. The 
Premillennarian makes Christ’s Kingdom material, in 
that he places Christ on a material throne here on the 
earth. 

Premillennialism represents a school of interpretation. 
It involves more than a belief that Christ’s second coming 
will precede the millennium. It perverts much Christian 
teaching that is fundamental. It is subversive of some 
of the plainest and most essential doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith. It brings Christ to earth to suffer a second 
humiliation. It takes Him from His throne in heaven 
and seats him on an earthly throne. With His saints He 
must wage a material warfare, with material weapons, 
against His enemies. It closes its eyes to the Scriptures 
which declare that He now is King, that He reigns now 
until His enemies are made His footstool. Ps. CX:1. It 
ignores the evident truth that this is the dispensation of 
the Spirit—that the world is to be converted te God under 
the work of the Spirit. It is a form of materialism, for 
its judgment of things spiritual is too largely influenced 
by the gross and sensuous. The Spirit is here “to con- 
vince the world of sin, of righteousness and of judgment.” 
“If I go not away the Spirit will not come.” He is more 
than a compensation for the bodily absence of Christ. 
The Spirit is here to abide forever. He is here to make 
efficacious the truth. “He shall glorify me,” said Christ. 
“He shall testify of me.” Paul speaks of the “ministra- 
tions of the Spirit.” All this work of the Spirit Premil- 
lennialism discredits. The world will be converted only 
after Christ comes again. It is only too evident that such 
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a view must end in a paralysis of Christian effort for the 
world’s betterment. Present divine agencies, it holds, 
are not remedial. History and science show that the 
world is growing better under the present order of things 
divine and human. 

The Premillennial view is pessimistic. This vain hope 
of a “catastrophic world-renewal,” begets indifference, 
and often hostility, toward the generally accepted divine 
agencies or means for the salvation of men. The gradual 
process of inner reform is scarcely considered. The Pre- 
millennialists will indeed labor earnestly to rescue indi- 
vidual souls, but “he takes slight interest in removing 
the causes that lead souls astray, nor has he any faith in 
the efficacy of preventive measures.” For to do so would 
oblige him to abandon his conviction that the world is 
foredoomed to grow steadily worse. He will try to save 
some one going to pieces morally, but he will have no 
share in the larger work of making it more difficult for 
men to become moral wrecks. This aspect of Premillen- 
nialism, namely its pessimism, is very greatly to be de- 
plored in days like these. The world needs a gospel of 
hope. Its betterment by means of education, social re- 
forms, remedial legislation, and above all, by an earnest 
application of the principles of Jesus Christ, is to be 
prayed for and labored for. 

How much saner is it to think of the coming of Christ 
in the light of Scripture statements? How restful is it 
to cling “to the faith once delivered to the saints?” There 
is yet to be a glorious consummation. It is to be when 
Christ returns to the earth. Meanwhile, the Church is 
to be faithful in the use of the present and only divine 
order and plan of salvation. The Chiliasm condemned 
by our Article is a benumbing indifferentism. To accept 
it is to give ones self over to dreamily looking for the 
coming of the King to do the work which, under the 
Spirit, He has given the Church to do with the means He 
in infinite wisdom has ordained. 

May the Church of God wait patiently for her Lord. 
But may she work earnestly while she waits. 

Shamokin, Pa. 
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ARTICLE III. 
“LIFE.” 
BY REV. ARTHUR J. HALL. 


What is life? We think of it as a reality common to 
all because we are living beings. We conceive of it as a 
something with which we are constantly surrounded, for 
it seems to throb upon every hand, and to pulsate through 
the length and breadth of the universe. Yet in spite of 
this seeming commonness and universality of life the 
questions as to its nature and essence have perplexed phi- 
losophers in all ages, and elicited the most varied replies 
from men and women in general. According to some, 
life is directly dependent upon circumstances, and is in- 
separably bound up with material environment. It is 
easy or hard as one is pleasantly or unpleasantly situated, 
and in essence is a matter of food and raiment, of ma- 
terial possessions and physical well being. 

According to others, life reverts to the body and is in 
essence a matter of sensual indulgence and gratification. 

It is the enjoyment of the pleasures of the table for the 
Epicurean. It is the banishment of care in the flowing 
bowl for the drunkard. It is the unrestrained exercise 
of the lowest passions for the sensualist. Between these 
extremes we find many individuals with what might well 
be termed mediating beliefs and conceptions. Some, for 
example, conceive of life as a synonym for brain energy. 
Others would construe it in terms of social cleverness, 
commercial supremacy, business ability, or physical 
prowess. Our common expression—‘He’s a live man,” 
is but revelatory of the shallow and degraded conceptions 
relative to life and living only too prevalent to-day; for 
in the majority of instances it is but indicative of the 
fact that the individual so designated is alive solely on 
the lower sensual side of his being, and exclusively to the 
irterests of self. 
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Well may we confront ourselves anew with the ques- 
tions: as to what life really is?—as to whether our own 
beliefs and conceptions on this matter are right, and true, 
and worthy ?—as to whether we may not pass through 
our career on earth and come to the end of our days only 
to discover that we have been woefully mistaken, and 
most tragically in error? 

If tomorrow is to be a day of worthy resolution and 
achievement, then it goes without saying that to-day must 
be a day of serious investigation. If the future is to be 
a time to right and effective living, then the present must 
be a time of knowledge and understanding of what life 
really is. Where, then, shall we go? Whither shall we 
turn in our quest for an absolute and authoritative an- 
swer to this most important and vital question? We need 
but join hands with the Wise Men of old and follow the 
star of the ages, for history, experience and the united 
testimony of the human heart point to One, and only One 
as the embodiment of “life” in the true and perfect sense, 
and the manifestation of “living” at its highest and best. 

In the realm of life, Christ is the perfect pattern and 
upon all questions relative to true and effective living He 
is the sole and final authority. Men may reject Him, in 
the fulness of His Divine Majesty and power; they may 
refuse His rightful rule and sovereignty over their hearts 
and lives, but they must ever acknowledge that He is the 
embcdiment of “life” in its truest sense and the revela- 
tion of “living” at its highest and best. Nineteen cen- 
turies of most searching investigation have found no 
fault in this sovereign man. Civilizations may come and 
go; dynasties may rise and fall; philosophies may mature 
and crumble in decay, but through all, Jesus remains, as 
the one immaculate, all-glorious, all-conquering Ideal. 
He stands forth to-day, as the embodiment of all that is 
winsome and holy, challenging the best, inspiring the 
purest, and begetting the noblest of which we can con- 
ceive, and to which we can attain. Never will the world 
outgrow this Divine Ideal—never will it get beyond the 
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goal He revealed and the standard He exemplified in 
His own being and person. 

In turning to Christ, therefore, with the question: 
“What is life?” we are turning to the absolute and final 
authority. This is the first fact we should hold clearly 
in mind. But there is a second, and equally important 
fact we need ever to remember in this connection; the 
“standard of life” set before us in the person of Christ, 
and the “mode of living” enunciated in His authoritative 
word, are the norms by which we, and all men will one 
day be judged. Let us come, therefore, with attentive 
and receptive hearts to the Supreme Authority on life, 
and let us consider diligently the words He shall speak to 
us relative to “what life is.” 

1. We observe first of all, that according to the teach- 
ing of Christ “life” is a spiritual rather than a physical 
reality. 

Ever and always, our Lord drew a sharp distinction be- 
tween mere physical existence and life. The two terms 
were never interchangeable; they stood for realities of 
an essentially different nature; they dealt with entities of 
two distinct and separate realms. “Life,” said Christ, “is 
more than meat and the body than raiment.” “It is the 
Spirit,” according to His teaching, “that quickeneth; the 
flesh profiteth nothing.” In a word, there is a bodily or 
physical existence. It has its beginning in physical birth. 
It has its being in physical food, physical raiment, 
physical rest and physical toil. It deals with the things 
that are seen, and handled and touched—it moves upon 
the low plane of worldly activities and achievements—it 
terminates in physical death. 

Because this physical side of our being is common to 
all; because it goes back to the first Adam and was re- 
ceived by him at the hand of his Creator, it has its right- 
ful place, and its essential function, in the constitution of 
humanity, and the being of man. The physical body has 
its legitimate needs and must be cared for. To this end 
the material things of the world are adapted, and to this 
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end, in a right, and wholesome manner, they are to be 
used. 

But we must ever bear in mind the truth enunciated 
by Christ, that this physical existence is not life. We are 
indeed, prone so to conceive of it. No belief is more 
common than the one which identifies these two realities, 
and views the former, or mere physical existence as a 
synonym for life. 

Yet, strange to say, a universal consciousness and con- 
viction stands directly opposed to this belief and concep- 
tion. If physical existence is life in the true and abso- 
lute sense, then life ends with death and the tomb for 
nothing is more certain than that physical existence 
ceases when the body returns “earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust.” But the human heart has never ac- 
cepted this theory of utter annihilation. From the be- 
ginning of time, on down to the present, men have ever 
believed that life is somehow untouched by death; a uni- 
versal consciousness and conviction have ascribed to it a 
continuous and unending estate. It must be clear, there- 
fore, that the human heart in its true vision refuses to 
identify physical existence with life. It must be clear 
also, that when we live day by day as though physical ex- 
istence were the all, and in all, we are flying in the face of 
our own, and also of humanity‘s better knowledge. Yet 
this is our common inclination and tendency. 

Because Christ knew humanity and the human heart 
with perfect knowledge, and because life, as He conceived 
it was vastly more than physical existence He repeatedly 
warned against this tendency and temptation. He would 
have men exercise thought and foresight, even in ma- 
terial things, but He warned again and again against 
that degredation of life which exercises continual and 
anxious care for food, and raiment, and possessions. 
Rightly is His warning translated in the Revised Ver- 
sion: “Be not anxious for your life what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink, nor yet for your body, what ye shall 
put on.” And why? Because “life is more than meat 
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and the body than raiment” ; because it is true wisdom to 
put first things first. 

Over against the popular belief and conception that 
life consists in material goods, in earthly estates, and the 
trappings of wealth, Christ set the ultimate and un- 
answerable truth: “A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things which he possesseth.” He sought to 
lead His disciples to the point where they would see things 
as they are, and estimate values according to true and 
enduring standards. He sought to lift them above the 
common, but none the less erroneous and degrading con- 
ceptions which confuse the mere scaffolding of physical 
existence with the building to be slowly erected within; 
even the temple of ageless life. Seeing then, that life is 
net, cannot be mere physical existence the question na- 
turally recurs: “What is life?” Well, first of all, it is 
spiritual. It has its source in God. It has its manifesta- 
tion in the Spirit of Jesus. It has its being and essence 
in Christ, enthroned in the human heart. 

2. Observe, then, in the second place that life inheres 
in Jesus Christ, that it proceeds from Him to all who 
possess it, and consists in community of being with the 
Father. If Christ is the embodiment of life in the true 
and absolute sense, a fact universally acknowledged, then 
life inheres in His own being and person. This neces- 
sary deduction finds confirmation again and again in His 
self-revelation. He proclaimed Himself, not simply as 
“the Way, and the Truth,” but also as “the Life.” He ac- 
counts for His advent and explains His mission upon the 
basis of life. “I am come that they may have life, and 
may have it abundantly.” The disciple, who above all 
others, was qualified to speak concerning the being and 
person of our Lord testifies: “In Him was life; and the 
life was the light of men.” 

But the questions naturally present themselves; grant- 
ed that life does inhere in Jesus Christ; granted that He 
came to impart life to men; what, first of all is the es- 
sential nature of this life, and how, in the second place, 
are men to become partakers of it? 
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Its essential nature is revealed in three specific and 
comprehensive considerations: It is personal knowledge, 
first of all, of the true and living God. “This is life eter- 
nal, that they might know Thee the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” 

It is obedience, in the second place, to the Word of God 
and personal faith in, or if you please, self commitment 
to Him. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that heareth 
My word and believeth on Him that sent Me hath ever- 
lasting life and shall not come into condemnation but is 
passed from death unto life.” Again, “He that believeth 
on the Son hath eternal life; and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life.” 

It is, in the third place, a living and personal relation- 
ship between the soul and Christ, so close and vital that 
the assimilation of the food we eat, is not too strong a 
figure to express it. “As the living Father hath sent me 
and I live by the Father; so he that eateth me, even he 
shall live by me.” “Verily, verily, I say unto you, except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood ye 
have no life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood hath eternal life.” Life, then, in the true and 
absolute sense consists in a personal knowledge of the 
true and living God; in a faith, which is in essence obedi- 
ence, trust, and self-commitment; in a community of be- 
ing with the Father which means the enthronement of 
the Son in the human heart. 

And “how,” now, such being the essential nature of 
life, is man to become partaker of it? In answer let us 
journey with Nicodemus to Christ and listen to His word 
relative to this matter. “Verily, verily I say unto thee, 
except a man be born again he cannot see the Kingdom 
of God. That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the spirit is spirit.” If life is what we 
have seen it to be, namely, a spiritual reality, then in the 
nature of the case, it must be imparted by a spiritual 
Being and must begin in a spiritual birth. The spiritual 
birth is as essential to life as is physical birth to bodily 
existence. Apart from the latter, bodily existence is in- 
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conceivable and impossible; apart from the former life is 
equally inconceivable and impossible. To begin to live, 
therefore, is to have a new and spiritual life implanted in 
the soul, as when a seed with its living germ is planted in 
the dead soil. To continue to live, to grow, and mature, 
and develop, is to have this spiritual life increase in 
strength and energy; is to have it expand and extend 
itself through the whole person until it expels the evil by 
the force of its own good, and brings the affections, the 
desires, the ambitions, and all the activities, even the 
thoughts of the heart, into subjection to Jesus Christ. 

As men are thus born of the Spirit, and only so, do they 
begin to live. As the Christ is thus enthroned in the 
heart; as He is allowed to thus dwell within by His recre- 
ating, sanctifying Spirit, so, and only so, can it be truly 
said of any individual, “Vivit, vivit,” he lives, he lives. 

3. And here a third consideration relative to life, in 
this true and perfect sense presents itself to us: It is 
untouched by change, dissolution, or death. The Greek 
noun employed by Christ in speaking of life is usually 
modified by the descriptive adjectives, awvoyv, Or  amwnos 
which mean endless or everlasting. Thus in the 24th 
verse of the 5th chapter of John we have Christ’s utter- 
ance, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that heareth My 
word and believeth on Him that sent Me hath awmov, or 
everlasting life.” Again, in the 17th chapter and the 3rd 
verse, we have Christ’s declaration: “This is life a:wmos, 
or eternal that they might know Thee the only true God 
and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” Here then we 
have an attribute, or quality of life as Christ conceived 
and knew it. It is endless—it is ageless—it is everlast- 
ing. Men have been prone to believe that these quali- 
ties were somehow appended to the career, or attached to 
the existence of the righteous after death. In view of 
this belief they have formulated elaborate arguments for 
immortality, and deduced extended proofs for the future 
life. With Christ, however, all this was different. He 
never formulated an argument for immortality, nor did 
He ever deduce a proof for the future life. Such a course 
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would have been strange in the face of His conception of 
life, and altogether meaningless, in view of what He 
knew life to be. Endless existence and eternity were not 
states or conditions appended to the being of the righte- 
ous after death. No. To Christ they were essential 
qualities and attributes of life here and now. Life is 
awvov. Lifeis amwynos. The descriptive adjectives end- 
less, ageless, and eternal, refer, not to qualities added on 
to life as it is ushered into the hereafter, they refer to at- 
tributes inherent in life in the to-day of the present. 
The question so frequently presented: “Will I live after 
death?” would have seemed to Christ altogether irrele- 
vant. He would have stated the issue thus: “Have you 
life here, now, and in the to-day of the present?” If you 
have, the question of life after death is altogether out of 
place, for you are possessed of a reality inherently end- 
less and essentially eternal. 

If men pressed Christ for proof, and insisted upon “a 
sign” that life was thus endless and eternal, He ever di- 
rected them to Himself. “I am the Resurrection and the 
Life,”—“‘Because I live, ye shall live also.” If life as it 
inhered in Christ’s own person was incapable of dissolu- 
tion, that is to say eternal, then in the nature of the case 
the life He imparts to those who are His must be char- 
acterized by the same qualities and attributes—it must 
be, and is eternal. The only question then which need 
concern us is this, “Was life as it inhered in Jesus Chris 
eternal?” To those who have come to know Christ 
through His self-revelation, and through a living faith, 
this question seems almost needless; not because it is un- 
important but because of what Christ was, and of what 
every devout heart knows Him to be. Granted, that men 
did scourge and crucify His physical body; granted, that 
it died, and was buried in the tomb. Shall we suppose 
that the decree of a Roman Governor and the thrust of a 
Roman spear could annihilate the Lord of Glory? It is 
a familiar fact that the lowest form of energy, however 
it may be changed or transformed, is still conserved 
somewhere, and incapable of annihilation. What then 
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shall we say of Him in whom dwells all power in Heaven 
and on earth? Shall we believe that a few nails, a 
wooden cross and a sealed tomb could extinguish and de- 
stroy the life of Him whose very word stilled the raging 
tempest; whose inherent power cast out demons; whose 
sovereign will called forth the dead? To do so would be 
to entertain the unthinkable and to accept the impossi- 
ble. No. The certainty of our Lord’s resurrection does 
not revert in the last analysis to the testimony of men 
and women who saw Him during the forty days between 
the resurrection and ascension; it does not rest upon the 
existence of the Christian Church, nor does it depend 
upon the experience of devout hearts. True, these sev- 
eral witnesses bear absolute and unanswerable testi- 
mony. By the word of those who saw Christ after the 
resurrection the fact of the resurrection is established as 
certainly as any historic fact. By the existence of the 
Christian Church the truth that Christ lives and rules at 
the right hand of the Father is lifted beyond the realm of 
question or denial, for apart from a living Christ the 
Church would never have been born, nor would she stand 
forth to-day as the most venerable and vital institution on 
the face of the earth. By the experience of the devout 
heart Christ’s resurrection and eternity of life are con- 
stantly attested, for to religious faith He is as real a pres- 
ence to-day as He was to Mary and Martha of old. 

But as already indicated, the certainty of Christ’s 
resurrection does not revert, in the last analysis, to any 
of these witnesses, absolute and unanswerable as their 
testimony is. It reverts in the last analysis, to His own 
inherent life. Christ is alive to-day because He could not 
die—because death would have been a contradiction of 
what He was—because His life was essentially ageless, 
endless and eternal, and so beyond the reach of death and 
the power of the tomb. The resurrection was but the 
necessary, and inevitable consequence of Christ’s inher- 
ent life. And wherefore now have we contemplated these 
truths? Wherefore have we sought the Lord of Life and 
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listened to His authoritative answer to our profound and 
vital question ? 

Is it that we may go our way with scarce a thought as 
to the solemn nature of these eternal verities and their 
bearing upon our hearts and souls? Far, far from it. 
Rather is it that we may go our way with the pivotal and 
all important questions most vividly before us: “Have I 
this true, this ageless, this eternal life? Have I sought it 
as the merchant man of old sought the pearl of inestima- 
ble worth? Or have I been spending myself for a mere 
physical existence which will ere long depart, leaving me 
poor and desolate and wretched?” The issue is none 
other than the unparalleled one of everlasting life or ever- 
lasting condemnation. 

“He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; 
and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life; but 
the wrath of God abideth on him.” 

Tiro, Ohio. 
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THE UNION MOVEMENTS BETWEEN LUTHER- 
ANS AND REFORMED. 


BY PROFESSOR J. L. NEVE, D.D. 
CHAPTER IV. GEORGE CALIXTUS AND HIS OPPONENTS. 


Literature: W. Gass, “Georg Calixt und der Synkretis- 
mus,” Breslau, 1846. Th. Henke, “G. Calixtus und seine 
Zeit,” 2 voll., Halle, 1853-56. Much use has been made in 
this chapter of H. Schmid, “Geschichte der synkretistis- 
chen Streitigkeiten.” Erlangen, 1846. This book deals 
in a most thoroughgoing way with the principles of Ca- 
lixtus and the objections of his opponents. The author, 
who is also the author of the widely studied “Doctrinal 
Theology of the Evangelical Lutheran Church,” has care- 
fully classified the leading views of both sides as express- 
ed in the chief polemical writings produced by the syn- 
kretistic controversies. Considering the methods of that 
time—endless enumerations in ever new connections, no 
distinction between essential and nonessential materials 
and the failing to categorize the various observations— 
makes the work that Schmid undertook one that no writer 
of to-day has the patience to undertake anew. So the 
writer of this chapter shall content himself with follow- 
ing Schmid and simply refer to the writings examined by 
him in foot notes in order that any one may verify the 
statements for himself. 

See the article on “Georg Calixt” in Meusel, Kirchli- 
ches Handlexikon (1st ed.) I, 682ff.; also Lutheran Cy- 
clopedia, pp. 474ff. Valuable are the contributions of 
Tschackert in R. E. on “Georg Callixt” (III, 644ff.), on 
“Synkretismus” (XIX, 239ff.), on “Synkretistische Strei- 
tigkeiten” (XIX, 243ff.) See also in R. E. Kunze on 
“Musaeus” (XIII, 572ff.), also on “Abr. Calovius” (III, 
648ff.) Kurtz, Church History (Engl.) 1888, $159. 
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Tholuck, “Geist der luth. Theologen Wittenbergs” 
(1852); “Kirchliches Leben des siebzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts” (1861). Neve, “Die Galesburger Regel’” and “Die 
Kirchengemeinschaftsfrage und der Schriftbeweis,” 
1919. The works of Schaff, Stahl, Hering, Wangemann, 
Langbecker as quoted before. 


I, PREPARATORY INFLUENCES UPON CALIXTUS. 


George Calixtus, professor in the University of Helm- 
stedt for forty-two years (from 1614 to 1656), was the 
man who furnished the formulas for the irenic move- 
ments in the seventeenth century. In the colloquies at 
Thorn (1645), at Cassel (1661), at Berlin (1662), in all 
the activity of John Dury and other advocates of a union 
in that day, the principles that were back of the argu- 
ments of the friends of a union could usually be traced 
to the theories of George Calixtus. He was different 


from the Lutheran theologians at Wittenberg, Leipzig, 
Strasburg and Jena in the appreciation of the distinguish- 
ing doctrines of the churches. A good deal of light falls 
upon Calixtus as the theologian of irenics when we ac- 
quaint ourselves with the university in which he was a 
student and a teacher for so many years. 


1. The Helmstedt University. 


It is interesting to study the early history of the Helm- 
stedt University which no longer exists.’ It was founded 
1576 by Duke Julius of Brunswick as a strictly Lutheran 
university. The Duke himself was a zealous promoter 
of the Formula of Concord. Men like Chemnitz and 
Chytraeus were his advisers in drafting the constitution 
of the new school and in selecting the first professors. 


1 Compare Gass, Georg Calixt und der Synkretismus, pp. tof. 
Schmid, Geschichte der synkretistischen Streitigkeiten, pp. 1-26. 
Henke, G. Calixt und seine Zeit, I, pp. 1-77. A monography which 
the writer could not consult is Henke, Die Universitaet Helms- 
tedt im 16. Jahrhundert. Halle, 1833. 
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But in the year 1579 he assumed an attitude of outright 
antagonism to the Formula of Concord and conservative 
Lutheranism.? Here we have, historically speaking, the 
explanation of the developing difference between Helm- 
stedt and the other universities of seventeenth century 
Lutheranism. 

Duke Julius was followed by his son Henry Julius 
(1589), and soon a step was taken, which in the course of 
a few years made Helmstedt radically different from all 
other universities. John Casselius, a learned humanist, 
was called as professor, and soon most of the chairs in 
the university were occupied by friends of Casselius and 
advocates of humanism. Among these was the brilliant 
Cornelius Martini of Antwerp. The humanism of Helm- 
stedt had its chief seat in the philosophical faculty which 
had a dominating influence over the other faculties. The 
old classics, history and philosophy were much studied, 
not as means to an end, namely for the establishment of 
Biblical doctrines, as Luther had done, but as an end in 


itself. It was the age of Descart when philosophy began 
to emancipate itself and refused to be the handmaid of 
theology. 

It has frequently been said that the humanism as culti- 
vated in Helmstedt created a kind of common ground 
with Calvinism.* When this is admitted it should not be 


2 


2 The real causes back of that enstrangement were not very 
creditable to the duke. For the purpose of holding to his house 
the benefice (“Bistum”) of Magdeburg, to which his oldest son 
had been elected as a child, he had him ordained with all the 
papal ceremonies, and in order to secure like ecclesiastical pos- 
sessions for his two younger sons, he had them receive the ton- 
sura or the shaven crown. [n consequence of these things he 
lost standing among the Lutheran princes and theologians. Chem- 
nitz reproached him in a letter. All the ministers preached 
against the offense on a certain Sunday. The princes of 
Wuertemberg, Electoral Saxony, Brandenburg and the Pala- 
tinate sent letters of complaint and reproach. All this criticism 
irritated Duke Julius. He dismissed Chemnitz and other theo- 
logians. From this time on his interest in the work of Concord 
through a united confession of Lutheranism disappeared, and he 
began to take an independent position, which was gradually seen 
in the character of the university. 
3 Cf. Loescher, Historia motuum II, 187ff. Schmid 14-16. 
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taken to mean that humanism as such favors Calvinism 
as a dogmatic system; but this is true that Calvinism, 
like humanism, is averse to doctrinal definiteness and to 
the insistence upon dogma as it has found expression in 
the Formula of Concord. It was this trait of humanism 
which made the Helmstedt theologians Melanchthonians. 
When the Melanchthonians were up-rooted in electoral 
Saxony, (cf. chapter two, III) many of them withdrew 
from theology and, devoting themselves to philosophy, 
became humanists. As such they frequently became in- 
different to religion and found themselves in an attitude 
of opposition to the orthodoxy of their age, upon which 
they looked with an air of condescension. 

Of the Helmstedt professors in the philosophical 
faculty, however, it could not be said that they were hos- 
’ tile to theology, not even that they unduly exalted reason 
and opposed it to revelation. What they opposed was the 
barbarism of polemics as it was practiced in the contro- 
versies between the churches. They held that a different 
fundamental education in the classics and in ancient phi- 
losophy—in the humaniora—would make a more palata- 
ble theology. Schmid, the author of the well-known 
standard-book on old Lutheran dogmatics, has the fol- 
lowing very fitting remark: “The staleness and im- 
moderateness of polemics, yea, the coarseness that char- 
acterized the controversies of the time find their expla- 
nation largely in the neglect of the humaniora; for in 
classical antiquity there lies a spirit of moderation and 
fine culture, which, to their great detriment, the Luth- 
eran theologians had been losing more and more.’”* 

The humanistic character of the Helmstedt school was 
seen in its interest in history and particularly in the his- 
tory of the ancient church as it was cultivated also by 
Calixtus himself when he became a teacher in this uni- 
versity... Humanism, when dissatisfied with the pres- 


4 Geschichte der synkretistischen Streitigkeiten, p. 17. 

5 Writings in which Calixtus emphasized the study of history 
were his Apparatus Theologicus of 1628, and the Orationes Sel- 
lectae of 1659. He wrote a Fragmentum Historiae Ecclesiae Oc- 
cidentalis (1656) and various monographies on the history of an- 
cient dogmas. All his writings show the historical view-points. 
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ent, flees into antiquity. There it likes to trace the be- 
ginning of historical developments and to find the correc- 
tives for the misdevelopments of the centuries.° 


2. Calixtus as a Student. 


It was this Melanchthonian-humanistic atmosphere 
into which Calixtus came, 1603, and where he remained 
as a student for six years. He came from Medelbye 
(Schleswig), a little village visibly near the place where 
the writer spent his boyhood days, at that time ignorant 
of the fact that from that insignificant little place of sand 
and heath had come one of the most interesting charac- 
ters in the history of Protestantism. Here the father of 
Calixtus had been pastor for fifty years (1568-1618). 
He had been a pupil of Melanchthon in Wittenberg, after 
the death of Luther, and in opposition to the Flacianists 
he was an outspoken Melanchthonian, an opponent of the 
Formula of Concord. On this question he had settled the 
mind of his son before he was ready to go to the univer- 
sity. When the university was to be chosen there was 
only one that could be considered—Helmstedt.’ 

Four of the six years that young Calixtus® spent at 
Helmstedt he devoted to the humaniora. As a highly ap- 
preciated student he soon came into close personal rela- 
tion with his teachers, among them Casselius and Mar- 
tini. When he graduated, the university had already de- 
cided to call him as professor at the first vacancy. In the 
meantime, Calixtus started on his extensive travels which 
form no small part of his education as a theologian. He 
visited German universities, and in the company of 
a wealthy man he saw many places in Belgium, Holland, 
England and France. Wherever he came, he made a 
close study of the churches, particularly of the various 


6 Cf. Schmid, 

7 See pore Henke I, Soff. 

8 The family name was Kallisoen. In Schleswig to-day that 
same name is usually Callisen. The young student at Helmstedt 
Latinized it to Calixtus and Medelbye to Medeloboa and so signed 
himself under the Latin poems which he published. 
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creeds. He came into frequent controversy with the 
Romanists and once had a public disputation with the 
Jesuits. Fear of falling into their hands kept him from 
continuing his educational journeys into Italy. Now and 
then, on returning from journeys, he lectured at Helm- 
stedt. On December 12th, 1614, his Alma Mater called 
him as regular professor in recognition of the skill with 
which he had debated with the Romanists. In this posi- 
tion he taught and wrote for forty-two years. 


Il. THE THEORIES OF CALIXTUS AND THE REPLY OF LUTH- 
ERANISM. 


1. Calixtus on Fundamentals and Nonfundamentals. 


The position of Calixtus was, generally speaking, that 
agreement in the fundamentals as he defined them is a 
sufficient basis for mutual recognition and co-operation. 
He did not advocate organic union of the churches before 
these had succeeded in settling some of the nonfunda- 
mentals. But on the basis of agreement in the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity he made an appeal for 
mutual recognition and co-operation, which, he hoped, 
would soon lead into full and actual union. 

It is important to understand what was to him a fun- 
damental doctrine. He would answer: It is a doctrine 
that is necessary to be believed for salvation; a doctrine 
which no one, be he layman or theologian, can ignore 
without endangering his salvation. He referred to the 
belief in an eternal life; that body and soul are to be rais- 
ed up to receive this life; that it will be a life with God, 
our Creator; that it can be attained only through Christ, 
His Son, our Redeemer; that this life is to be communi- 
cated by the Holy Ghost in the holy Christian Church.° 
Following Bonaventura, he divided the material of the 
Church’s teaching into three classes: (1) Antecedentia: 


9 Schmid, referring to Calixtus, Ad Moguntinos, theses 30-40. 
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Into this class belong ail religious matters which man, 
without the aid of revelation, can know by his own na- 
tural powers,—such as the immortality of the soul; also 
such things as knowledge of the Scriptures, familiarity 
with its interpretation and like matters: (2) Constitu- 
entia: These are the real matters of faith, the objects of 
revelation for the salvation of man: (3) Consequentia: 
These are the doctrines of a more or less theological char- 
acter that are derived from the fundamentals and incor- 
porated into the creeds,—such as predestination, the per- 
sonal union of the two natures in Christ and the doctrine 
of the Supper.’ Fundamental to Calixtus were only the 
matters belonging to the second of these categories, the 
constituentia. 


2. Appeal to Tradition and to the Apostles’ Creed. 


(a) Calixtus appealed to the doctrinal tradition of 
the early Church, that is, to the Church of the first five 


centuries, or to what was then taught the catechumens 
(consensus quinquasaecularis). In the catechetical 
teaching of the early Church he saw a kind of a norm of 
such truth as is fundamental for salvation. He admit- 
ted that the Scriptures are the sole source of truth 
(unum, primum et summum principium, Hauptprinzip), 
but at the same time he insisted that besides the Scrip- 
tures the teaching of the early Church was to be taken as 
a real criterion of fundamental truth (as an alterum 
principium secundarium or subordinatum)."* To prove 
his position he referred to the promise of Christ that His 
Spirit was to lead in all truth. He emphasized that the 
Church had had its purest representation in the Apostolic 
age and in the centuries nearest to that age.’2 Among 
the Lutheran theologians it was especially Abraham Ca- 


10 Ad Moguntinos 66, 71, 44. Cf. Schmid, pp. 156ff., 187ff., 
267ff., 270ff. 

11 Schmid, p. 148f. 

12 Cf. Schmid, 131ff., 147ff., 245. 
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lovius who contradicted Calixtus in his theory on tradi- 
tion. He insisted that the Scriptures are the only infal- 
lible norm of true doctrine and that in no meaning can 
tradition be a secondary principle of truth. He declared 
that it was arbitrary to limit the application of passages 
like Mt. 16:18, I Tim. 3:15, and John 14:26 to the Church 
of the first five centuries; all that can be proved from 
such passages is that in the Church divine truth will not 
perish."* 

(b) Later, Calixtus did not speak so much of tradi- 
tion because he had settled upon the Apostles’ Creed as 
the concrete expression of what in his opinion was funda- 
mental in the teaching of the early Church. He argued 
that the ancient Church in its earliest form was certainly 
in possession of all truth needed for salvation, and that in 
the Apostles’ Creed the Church had once for all expressed 
what is fundamental or necessary to be known for salva- 
tion; to this nothing needs to be added. Calovius did not 
deny that the early Church had the whole truth needed 
for salvation. He even admitted that all true doctrinal 
development of succeeding ages could be in no conflict 
with the statements of the Apostles’ Creed. But he op- 
posed the claim that the Apostles’ Creed expresses all 
that is fundamental in the Scriptures; that it contains the 
fundamentals with such a perfection and completion that 
nothing needs to be added, amplified, or defined, and that 
in its simple general form it is a sufficient and adequate 
norm of truth for all times." 

It is to be kept in mind that the purpose of Calixtus in 
his appeal to antiquity was to support his claim of a 
virtually existing union (communio interna) between the 
churches. Of this we shall treat below (sub 3). 

Before proceeding to other topics of the controversy let 
us here interpose a few critical remarks on the subject 
under review. While it is true that in the Apostles’ Creed 


13 Calovius, Syncretismus Calixtinus, pp. 10, 143. 
3i2f. —_ 
14 Calovius, Syncretismus Calixtinus, pp. 10, 143. 
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we have an admirable expression of the rudiments of re- 
vealed truth it is after all only a general outline upon 
which the structure of the Christian faith, the fides quae 
creditur, in its individual parts was to be erected. The 
erection of this structure of Christian teaching was to 
take place through the process of a progressive doctrinal 
experience, chiefly in conflict with error. In the articles 
of the Apostles’ Creed as it developed out of the Baptis- 
mal Formula we have the formulation of only the first 
doctrinal experience of the ancient Church. To demand 
of the Church after the Reformation that it should limit 
its public confession to the statements of the Apostles’ 
Creed would be equal to compelling the full-grown man to 
return again to the stage of development of the boy. 


3. The Apostles’ Creed and Later Creeds. Religion as 
an Opposite to Theology. 


(a) The position of Calixtus. Baur, the founder of 
the Tuebingen School, once said that Calixtus undertook 
to lead the Church back from theology to religion. And 
indeed, his attempt to put the Apostles’ Creed in opposi- 
tion to the other creeds of Christendom was an endeavor 
to establish religion and theology as opposites. That 
this cannot be done in entire harmony with the genius of 
Lutheranism will be shown in a later section of this chap- 
ter (sub. III). 

As has been pointed out, Calixtus had established him- 
self upon a distinction between fundamentals and non- 
fundamentals. Fundamental, he said, is what is neces- 
sary to be known and to be believed for salvation. To 
the plain statements of the Apostles’Creed nothing of a 
fundamental nature can be added. The later more elabo- 
rate creeds contain fundamentals only where the sub- 
stance of that creed is repeated in a practically identical 
form; wherever the later creeds offer interpretation and 
qualification of the Apostles’ Creed and additional ma- 
terial, there they no longer express fundamentals. Such 
interpretative and supplementary matter which was ne- 
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cessitated by the activity of the heretics has no signifi- 
cance for the ordinary Christian; it is material for teach- 
ers only, by which these should be guided in their work.*® 
Many of the Church’s teachers, however, Calixtus con- 
tinued, have made the mistake of delving too much into 
mysteries, such as the Trinity, the two natures of Christ, 
original sin, the relation of God’s grace to man’s will in 
conversion and other matters. They should have con- 
tented themselves with simply teaching what is clearly 
revealed and needs to be known for salvation. So Calix- 
tus, as an irenic, argued in his zeal for bridging the 
chasm between the churches and tried to make the dif- 
ferences appear to be of minor consideration. He la- 
mented that the terms of the school had been permitted 
to coin the expressions of pure religion, such statements, 
for instance, as this: that he who repents and believes in 
Christ and accepts His merit has forgiveness of sins and 
shall have eternal life..*° He did not deny that occasions 
might arise when a teacher is compelled to go beyond the 
clearly revealed statements of Scripture (p. 152). But 
this, he said, should be done only in theological discussion, 
with much reticence and with a consciousness that man 
will always be denied a full insight into the mysteries of 
the Christian faith (154). Then he insisted, as we have 
seen, that such doctrinal differences are not fundamental 
for salvation and, therefore, do not affect the virtual 
union (communio virtualis) between the churches. 
Regarding the later and more theological creeds, Ca- 
lixtus made a distinction between the creeds of the first 
five centuries and the creeds of the Reformation age. 
Upon the former he looked as confessional testimonies of 
the theologically fundamental period of the Church’s 
life—theological in character, and for that reason not 
necessary for salvation,—but offering a basis upon which 
all the churches ought to be able to unite. As to the 
confessions of the Reformation, he would again say: 


15 Cf. Schmid, pp. 148f, 151ff., 160. 
16 See Schmid, 162. 
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Hither they repeat the plain statements of the Apostles’ 
Creed, and in such parts they are fundamental for salva- 
tion; or they interpret that creed and deduct additional 
doctrines from it (per consequentiam), in which cases 
they constitute no articles of faith, but are intended to 
serve only the teachers of the Church. He even went so 
far as to call the doctrinal differences between the 
churches “questiones annatae.”"” 

(b) Reply from the Lutherans. The opponents of 
Calixtus (Calovius, Huelsemann, Dannhauer and also 
Musaeus) had a different appreciation of the more theo- 
logical creeds of Christendom, and it cannot be denied 
that in the main they were correct in their positions. To 
them the Apostles’ Creed was merely a general outline of 
the Church’s faith, a first attempt to state the essentials 
of truth. The statements of this creed, they would say, 
expressed the Christian faith seminally, with the need of 
development and further unfolding. 

The leading objections of Calovius were as follows: 
The Apostles’ Creed was not formulated for the purpose 
of giving to the believers of all ages a really complete 
summary of the Christian faith, otherwise the Nicene 
and the Chalcedonian creeds would never have been 
drafted. The later creeds of the ancient Church, how- 
ever, do not make it their object to interpret or to supple- 
ment the Apostles’ Creed; they were simply written to 
meet the errorists of the age, such as Arius, who denied 
the full divinity of Christ, the Macedonians who denied 
the personality and the divinity of the Spirit, the Nesto- 
rians and Monophysites who held fundamental errors re- 
garding person and nature in Christ. In meeting such 
errorists, the Church found itself called upon to state 
other features of revealed truth, which were essential and 
fundamental, but had so far not been generally recogniz- 
ed. He took the position that all revealed truth is fun- 
damental for salvation in one or another way, and that in 


17 See Schmid, pp. 200, 209. Cf. Meusel, Kirchliches Handlexi- 
kon I, 634. 
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the later creeds of the first five centuries, as also of the 
Reformation, we have new and needed statements of 
Scripture truths. And these, he insisted, have their sig- 
nificance not merely for the teacher of the Church, but for 
every soul. It is for this reason that the confessions of 
Lutheranism contain articles of faith, that must also be 
counted among the fundamentals.'* Calovius pointed to 
the undeniable fact that the various heresies, which had 
been the occasion for the development of the dogma, con- 
stituted temptations and dangers for the life of the 
Church, and that their rejection in the creeds had much 
to do with the faith of the Church and for this reason the 
creeds offer an important message for the common Chris- 
tian, even if it is the special duty of the teacher to inter- 
pret that message.'® 


4. The Inner Union Claimed by Calixtus. 


On the basis of his theory of fundamentals and non- 
fundamentals in connection with his distinction between 
Apostles’ Creed and later creeds, Calixtus declared that 
notwithstanding the external division there was a virtual 
union (communio interna) between Lutherans and Re- 
formed and even Rome, that needed only to be recognized. 
He admitted that an outward union (communio actualis 
et externa per sacramentum) was not possible as long as 
these churches were wrongfully charging each other 
with fundamental errors. He admitted that the doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper was a serious obstacle to an exter- 
nal union between Lutherans and Reformed,”’ but not be- 
cause of the doctrinal difference in itself—for it is not a 
fundamental doctrine—but because of the place of this 
sacrament in the cultus of the Church and because of the 
tenacity with which the churches hold to their differing 
opinions.”* 

18 Cf. Schmid, p. 201. 

19 See Calovius, Syncretismus Calixtinus, pp. 143, 150, 153, and 
many other places; also Digressio de Nova Theologia, p. 910. Cf. 
Schmid, ut supra, pp. 147ff., 200ff., 247-53, 201ff., 400ff. 


20 Cf. Schmid, pp. 172, 187ff., 101ff., 232ff. 
21 Cf. Schmid, pp. 172, 175-77, 187ff., 1o1ff., 232. 
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The Lutherans admitted that they had much in com- 
mon with the Reformed. Notwithstanding hard words 
that fell in the controversy, they did not seriously regard 
the Reformed like Jews and heathen, not even as sects 
like the Anabaptists and Socinians. They accorded them 
the name of a church.”?. But they denied the existence 
of a real union in the faith. The differences, to them, 
were differences in the faith. Calixtus insisted upon dis- 
tinguishing in every doctrine between the quid and the 
quomodo, that is between the substance and the manner 
of teaching it. But the Lutherans answered: It is not 
enough to know that Christ is the Saviour, but it is also 
necessary to know how He saves; the teaching on the 
way of salvation, on the means of grace and on man’s 
attitude are by no means nonfundamental matters. It is 
in the conflicts on these very important doctrines, they 
insisted, that the differences on the commonly accepted 
doctrines appear. Dannhauer declared: The churches 
accept the words of that creed, but they disagree in the 
meaning of them, which shows that the assumption of an 
existing union is after all a deception.** 

The Lutherans refused to distinguish between funda- 
mentals and nonfundamentals after the theory of Calix- 
tus. Their arguments were as follows: The Scriptures 
speak of no such distinction and draw no line. Truth is 
an organism. In this organism there are parts of seem- 
ingly minor importance, but even. these cannot be re- 
moved without injuring the whole. Dannhauer declared 
it to be a mistake to call only those doctrines articles of 
faith, which must be believed for salvation; many doc- 
trines of Scripture, which are not fundamental in that 
sense, are nevertheless articles of faith because of the 
help and comfort they give to the seeking sinner and to 
the Christian. As such he mentions the doctrine of the 
real presence of Christ’s Body and Blood in the Supper.” 


22 Schmid, pp. 211, 306. 
23 Mysterium Syncretismi, p. 45. Schmid, 2o0ff. 
24 Cf. Schmid, pp. 217, 293. 
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Calixtus took the position that no church could call 
itself the true Church, because all churches, Rome in- 
cluded, have the fundamentals of the Apostles’ Creed. He 
regarded the Lutheran Church as the purest in theology, 
but in matters necessary for salvation he could see no dif- 
ference. The greater or lesser purity, he said, was touch- 
ing not the religion, but merely the theology of the 
churches.”* 

It was in connection with the problem of an existing 
virtual union between the churches that the question was 
asked: Who is a heretic and what is a heresy? Here 
Calixtus had to express himself. In consistency with his 
leading views he said: We must distinguish between 
error and heresy. Departure from the statements of the 
Apostles’ Creed constitutes a heresy, and a heretic, in 
this sense, is not in the union of faith with other Chris- 
tians. But departure from the teaching of the later 
creeds and from the doctrinal matters derived from the 
Apostles’ Creed per consequentiam constitutes merely an 
error which does not affect the union of faith. A here- 
tic, then, in the proper sense of that term, is he only, who 
rejects an article of faith as it is plainly expressed in the 
Apostles’ Creed.** Furthermore, it is one who rejects 
that article of faith consciously and who intentionally 
makes himself the cause of a schism, not one who by 
providence finds himself in a schismatic communion.” 
The Lutherans objected to the distinction between 
Apostles’ Creed and later creeds in this discussion. Ca- 
lovius declared that such a definition of heresy was cer- 
tainly opposed to the practice of the Church which de- 
manded subscription to the later creeds as proof of or- 
thodoxy.?® He further reminded Calixtus that if adop- 
tion of the Apostles’ Creed only is sufficient as evidence 


25 Schmid, pp. 172, 221, 225. 

26 Schmid, pp. 172ff., 260ff. Calixtus, Desiderium et Stud., etc., 
$6 De Tolerantia, thesis 4. 

27 Ad Moguntinos, th. 86. 

28 Calixtus, Epicrisis Theol., th. 44. 

29 Schmid, 262. Calovius, Syncretismus Calixtinus, pp. 164, 167. 
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of orthodoxy then even the Arians, Socinians, Arminians 
and Anabaptists could not have been charged with 
heresy.*° 

As we have seen, Calixtus did not demand an organic 
union of the churches as long as serious theological dif- 
ficulties stood in the way, but he pleaded for the recogni- 
tion of an existing union (communio virtulis) in the 
fundamentals of the Apostles’ Creed. On this basis he de- 
manded an attitude of mutual recognition of each other as 
true churches being orthodox in the fundamentals of the 
faith. The Lutherans declared that if there were a real in- 
ner union in the matters pertaining to salvation then the 
obstacle for an external union would be removed and the 
full union should be consummated, but they denied the 
existence of an inner union and, therefore, declared that 
a recognition, such as Calixtus was advocating, would be 
infidelity to truth. Even the milder university of Jena 
with John Musaeus took this position. Rejecting the 
theory of Calixtus regarding the fundamentals, these 
Jena theologians declared that the Church is steward not 
merely over a certain number of doctrines that seem to 
be particularly important, but over all revealed truth that 
is helpful in leading souls in the way of salvation. They 
argued that if the Lutheran Church is serious in her par- 
ticular confession and is appealing to the Scriptures with 
good conscience she cannot recognize the opposing 
churches as orthodox and evangelical, but is in duty 
bound to testify against their errors; otherwise she 
would be espousing the principle that one conception of 
religion is as good as the other.*:' They recognized with 
the Formula of Concord that in the other Churches there 
are many true Christians that are erring innocently. 
These, they said, can be regarded as brethren. But, it 
was added, there is not always a way of knowing their 
inner attitude and, therefore, the rule will have to be that 
individuals must be judged after their public confession 


30 Schmid, 263. Calovius, Digressio, Pp. 923. 
31, Report of the faculty, published in Calovius’ Historia Syn- 
cretismi, pp. 9g9off. 
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in the church in which they are members. As to recog- 
nizing other churches as true churches the position was 
taken that this could not be done consistently when these 
had confessionally established themselves upon positions 
subversive of the creed of the church of which recogni- 
tion is expected.*? 


Ill. AN ESTIMATE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF CALIXTUS AND OF 
THE LUTHERANS OF HIS AGE. 


1. Distinction Between Church and Individual. 


(a) The distinction between fundamentals and non- 
fundamentals, when applied to the question of mutual 
recognition, in the hope of union, cannot be made by ask- 
ing: What is indispensable for the individual to know and 
to believe in order to be saved? Calixtus failed to dis- 
tinguish between church and individual. Regarding the 
individual, salvation depends upon an attitude of the soul 
to Christ, not upon the knowledge and acceptance of a 
fixed number of doctrines. But it is also true, having 
faith in Christ the intellect is not altogether passive. The 
Gospel which is accepted calls for a doctrinal expression 
even in the mind of the common believer. But no hard 
and comprehensive rule can be made as to the details of 
such doctrinal expression. For an individual with little 
religious training, when it comes to the last struggle, it 
may be only one thought centering about Christ as the 
Saviour from sin, consequently much less than is con- 
tained in the Apostles’ Creed. In another again, who 
grew up in a Christian environment under careful in- 
struction in Scripture truth a much larger insight into 
divine truth would be natural, so that elements of even 
the later creeds would be embraced in his confession. 
And then again, it is one thing not to know or not to have 
a clear conception of fundamental truth, and quite an- 


32 Cf. Schmid, pp. 413f. 
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other to reject such truth with purpose and against con- 
viction. It should also not be denied that a larger reli- 
gious knowledge is helpful to the soul in finding the way 
of salvation. But in the whole discussion too much was 
left out of consideration, namely, that the question is an 
altogether different one when the object in view is the 
mutual recognition of the churches as when the aim is to 
prepare the way for Church union. Here the Lutherans 
were right when they took the position that all Scripture 
truth is fundamental, which aids the Church in its work 
of winning souls for Christ and of leading the congrega- 
tion of believers in all truth.** 

(b) Calixtus demanded that churches of different 
creeds should recognize each other as “true” churches. 
To support his demand he asked his Lutheran opponents: 
Can the members of other churches not be saved? God 
Himself adopts His children, and we must recognize them 
as brethren in the faith.** Such argument sounded well 
and was bound to make the position of Calixtus popular. 
But Schmid remarks very correctly that this argument 
was forcing the question and cutting the knot of a prob- 
lem which he was unable to solve theologically (p. 213). 
Is it not possible for a Lutheran with right views on the 
relation between the visible and the invisible Church to 
believe that there are children of God and, therefore, 
members of the One Holy Christian Church in other 
churches and in individual cases even to recognize them 
as such, but at the same time to say with Art. VII of the 
Augsburg Confession: “The Church is the congrega- 
tion of saints, in which the Gospel is rightly (recte) 
taught and the sacraments rightly (recte) administer- 
ed?*> According to the Lutheran conception, Scriptural 


33 See the fine discussion of Stahl in Lutherische Kirche und 
Union, pp. 330ff. 

34 Schmid, p, 173. 

35 This twice repeated recte was not in the earlier drafts of 
the Confession, but was added by Melanchthon before its delivery 
at Augsburg. Postscripts are never slips of the pen, but are seri- 
ously meant. This recte is again twice repeated in the Apology. 
Cf. Neve, Lutheran Symbolics, pp. 174ff. 
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teaching of the faith is one mark of the Church where it 
comes into visibility as an outward organization.** 

(c) The Lutherans of the age of Calixtus inclined to 
the other mistake: They made Christianity and the sal- 
vation of the individual too much dependent upon ortho- 
doxy of faith. They overlooked the fact that a sincere 
Christian can live in doctrinal errors and may even de- 
fend them. They said: When he has been sufficiently 
instructed then the responsibility is upon him. But con- 
sidering the tenacity of prejudices, the natural fidelity to 
the church into which an individual was born and the 
influence of environment, the seventeenth century Luth- 
erans were not right when they took the position that 
“sufficient instruction” is bound to convert the lover of 
truth. They were defective in their psychology. But in 
this they were right: that in the relation of church to 
church, recognition of an existing internal union and 
public fellowship in the faith must be regulated by the 
public profession. 

Note. A few remarks on the definition of heresy may 
here find a place. The statement of Calixtus, when he 
limited the application of heresy to doctrines opposed to 
the statements of the Apostles’ Creed, cannot be accepted, 
because the later and more theological creeds also deal 
with matters essential to the faith. But on the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that in his desire to distinguish 
between outright heresy and mere error he was giving 
expression to a fact generally acknowledged among the 
Lutherans of to-day, namely that there is indeed an es- 
sential difference between errors such, for instance, as 
are held by the Socinians and those that mark the differ- 
ences between the Lutherans and Reformed. 


36 For a complete discussion of the problems here involved 
the writer must refer to his interpretation of Article VII of the 
Augsburg Confession in “The Augsburg Confession.” (Luth. Pub- 
lication Society, Philadelphia, 1914), pp. 92ff., and in “Introduc- 
tion to Lutheran Symbolics” (Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, 
O., 1917), pp. 173-82. 
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2. The Teaching of Calixtus as a Reaction Against the 
Orthodoxism of His Age. 


From the standpoint of conservative Lutheranism the 
positions of Calixtus, as they have been viewed, cannot 
be accepted. This has been the practically unanimous 
verdict of the Lutherans of his own age (the more liberal 
Jena School included), of the great Lutheran theologians 
who wrote in the second third of the nineteenth century, 
and of Lutheranism in America.*’ But an erroneous po- 
sition strong enough to create a school usually derives its 
life from the need of opposition to another extreme. It 
cannot be denied that in the age of Calixtus Lutheranism 
was in need of correctives. Orthodoxy had degenerated 
into orthodoxism.** The continuous controversies be- 
tween Lutheranism and Calvinism had led to an intel- 
lectualism and to a preaching of pure theology in the pul- 
pits, which yielded little bread to Gospel-hungry souls. 
The ubiquity was a favored subject for discussion in the 
sermons. The appeal to the congregations was of such 
a nature that the layman was hardly regarded a full 
Christian unless he was a theologian. And with it all 
went a polemics that in most cases was out of place in 
the pulpits.*® The Lutherans of the seventeenth century 
went too far in identifying religious truth with the theo- 
logical and dialectical formulation of the same. In the 
practical life of the Church there are situations where, in 
the application, a distinction between religion and the- 
ology must be observed. In denominational problems it 
has not always been easy to properly distinguish between 
the fides qua and the fides quae creditur, that is, the sub- 
jective and the objective faith. In the distinction of 
Calixtus between the simple facts of the Apostles’ Creed 
and the later creeds of a more theological nature, we have 
the reaction against the intellectualism of the seventeenth 


37. We refer to the article “Georg Calixt” in Meusel, Kirchl. 
Handlexikon I, 632ff. 

38 Cf. Kurtz, Church History, 1888, Sec. 159. 

39 We refer to chapter III, Sect. VI, 1, p. 66. 
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century Lutheranism. But the theory of Calixtus was 
unacceptable. His distinction between religion and the- 
ology was too mechanical. It must never be left out of 
view that to a certain degree theology, true Scriptural 
theology, will always have to be the form of the objective 
faith, without which a healthy subjective faith cannot be 
cultivated in the Church. 


3. The “Internal Union.” 


Calixtus’ assertion of a practically existing internal 
union (communio interna virtualis) could be made only 
by an almost entire abstraction from the objective faith, 
the fides quae creditur. Common recognition of the 
Apostles’ Creed did not mean much, because the differ- 
ences appeared in the interpretation of that creed.‘ 
That internal union, then, had a certain degree of reality 
only when regard was had to the fides qua creditur, that 
is to the relation and attitude of the heart to God and His 
Son as Saviour from sin. The Pietists, especially the 
newly converted among them, are always unionists when 
it comes to denominational problems. The profound im- 
pression from their religious experience leads them to 
regard all as brethren in the faith who have had a like 
experience. But, if the spiritual development and growth 
of such a newly converted individual is normal, then the 
time is bound to come when he feels the need of linking 
his religious experience with the doctrinal experiences of 
the historic Church. The Church’s doctrinal experience 
was crystalized in the creeds. So, then, purely pietistic 
Christians develop into confessional Christians with de- 
nominational interests. This can be observed, to a cer- 
tain extent, even in the history of Methodism. Its be- 
ginning was an unbounded spiritual enthusiasm, but in 
the course of time it became an independent church, and 
to-day cultivates with great zeal its peculiar denomina- 
tional features, There was a marked defect in Calixtus’ 


40 Cf. Dannhauer, Mysterium Syncretismi, p. 45. 
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claim of an internal union, particularly when we view 
this claim on the background of his special interest, 
namely of blazing the trail for a full union of the 
churches. For it is to be kept in mind that while Ca- 
lixtus, for the time being, did not demand more than 
mutual recognition, toleration and co-operation, his aim 
was a complete union. The conferences at Cassel and 
Berlin (see chapter III) and the development of the nine- 


teenth century drew the consequences from the theories 
of Calixtus. 


4. The Question of Co-operation. 


The question of co-operation between churches of dif- 
fering creeds cannot here be discussed in all its bearings. 
But the problem can be made practical for discussion by 
two statements: (1) There can be co-operation only 
where such co-operation does not involve a practical de- 
nial of confessional principles. (2). But even in cases 
not necessarily involving such denial a practical interest 
may forbid co-operation, in cases namely where there 
would be reason to believe that by force of circumstances 
it would be productive of indifferentism and unionism 
with regard to essentials.*! 


5. Calixtus Failed to Appreciate the Reformation. 


Calixtus failed to appreciate the Reformation as a cre- 
ative epoch in the doctrinal development of the Church. 
Prof. Tschackert, himself an advocate of irenics as to 
the relation between the Luehtrans and the Reformed 
and strongly opposed to the seventeenth century Luth- 
eranism and sympathetic with Calixtus, writes at the close 
of his article on “Georg Calixt’” in the Realencyklopaedie: 
“As regards his irenics, we shall acknowledge and highly 
appreciate his good intention. But in taking the posi- 


41 Cf. Neve, “Die Galesburger Regel,” and “Die Kirchengeme- 
inschaftsfrage und der Schriftbeweis.” 
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tion that the Apostles’ Creed and the consensus quinqua- 
saecularis is the best representation of Christianity he 
proved that he did not have the proper appreciation of 
the religious contents of the Reformation. Upon the 
standpoint of Calixtus the historic reformation of Luther 
loses its specific value. The natural consequence was in- 
differentism towards the confessions of the Church, 
which evidenced itself in the conversion of Lutheran 
princes and princesses to Roman Catholicism.”*® Ca- 
lixtus was Lutheran in name, but he ignored the historic 
foundation of his church. Dannhauer remarked cor- 
rectly that in following Calixtus, the Lutheran Church 
would have to cease praising Luther and his reformation 
and apologize for the schism that had been caused in 
Protestantism. Even Bauer* felt constrained to remark, 
that from the standpoint of Calixtus and in consistency 
with his theories the Reformation needed not to have 
taken place. Characteristic of his position was the an- 
swer he gave to prince Anton Ulrich of Brunswick, who 
had asked him whether a Protestant princess could 
marry with good conscience a Roman Catholic king. He 
answered as follows: (1) The Roman Catholic Church 
does not err in the foundation of faith and in the matter 
of salvation. (2) Consequently the changing of one’s 
church relationship from Protestantism to Roman Ca- 
tholicism is permissible.** 


6. Humanism. 


The humanistic trait in Calixtus had much to do with 
his more liberal views in dealing with denominational 
problems. Baur also made the remark that Calixtus fa- 
vored a development from the purely Christian to the 
generally human (“Er lenkte von der Religion zu dem 
allgemein Menschlichen.”) Here, perhaps, was the real 
root of his conflict with Lutheranism. In the introduc- 


42 Third edition by Hauck, III, p. 647, 30ff. 
43 History of the Christian Church IV. 
44 Meusel, Kirchl. Handlexikon I, 634f. Cf Schmid, pp. 200, 209. 
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tion to this chapter we have acknowledged that human- 
ism could have had a beneficial influence upon the seven- 
teenth century Lutherans. We had reference, however, 
only to form, method, temper. Humanism makes the 
theologian freer, more scientific, and helps him to draw 
lessons from history and psychology. But humanism 
also inclines to a criticism of the foundations. The hand 
of God in history is ignored. The Reformation is looked 
upon as a misdevelopment. Ad. Harnack, for instance, 
views the history of dogma as issuing in the dissolution 
of dogmas. The significance of the Reformation is 
limited in its negative attitude to Rome. The differences 
between the Reformers are merely theological opinions. 
Augsburg Confession, Consensus Tigurinus, Formula of 
Concord, Synod of Dort, Westminster Confession are out- 
side of the history of the dogma. It is not difficult td de- 
tect the relation between such views of modern liberal- 
ism and the theories of Calixtus. He was the father of 
modern theology, not only in the union problem, but in 
numerous other respects. His principles found no gen- 
eral following until after his time. But in these princi- 
ples we have the beginning of the many and various sug- 
gestions for a new construction of Christianity, that have 
been heard since the age of rationalism. 


IV. THE POLEMICAL ACTIVITY OF THE LUTHERANS. 


1. The Charge of Syncretism. 


Especially since the colloquy at Thorn (1645) the term 
“syncretism” came into frequent use as a charge against 
Calixtus and his followers. The term was chosen to stig- 
matize the endeavor of mixing into one Church the op- 
posing confessions of faith. The term was derived from 
ovyxepavyt, to mix together. In preceding ages the term 
had had a different meaning. It suggested the practice 
of the old Cretans of whom Plutarch told in his little 
writing on Philadelphia that, while they were usually at 
war with each other, they always united against a com- 
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mon foe. It was in this sense that Zwingli, Bucer and 
Melanchthon had suggested a ovyxpyricudv, or the forma- 
tion of a united front against Rome even if a full doctri- 
nal union could not be realized.*® But in the seventeenth 
century the term received the above mentioned meaning. 

The polemics between Lutherans and Reformed was 
much revived about the time of the Westphalian Peace 
Treaty of 1648. The Reformed, through their chief rep- 
resentative, Frederick William I, of Brandenburg, de- 
manded to be put on a basis of equality with the Luth- 
erans by being acknowledged as adherents of the Augs- 
burg Confession.*® To this, electoral Saxony was bit- 
terly opposed. In 1645 the Wittenberg University pub- 
lished two theological opinions against the “Syncretis- 
mus diversarum religionum,’’*’ referring to the following 
passages of Scripture: I Cor. 6:15-15; Rev. 3:15-16; 
Eph. 4:5-6. Dannhauer, in his “Mystery of a discovered 
Syncretism” (1648) wrote a kind of history of Syncre- 
tism. Here he described as syncretism any kind of a 
mixture of truth and error, tracing it in the relation be- 
tween Eve and the serpent, between the sons of Jehovah 
and the daughters of men (Gen. 6), between the Israel- 
ites and the Egyptians and followed it up to Melanch- 
thon, Grotius and Calixtus.‘® In the many writings of 
Abr. Calovius, finally, the term came to have exclusive 
reference to an objectionable approach between Luth- 
erans and Reformed, that is to an attempt of mixing to- 
gether the fundamentally different doctrines of these two 
churches. Paul Gerhardt wrote: “They want us to 
agree to a syncretism such as the Rintelers conceded to 
the Marburgers. So they plan gradually to dispose our 


45 Zwinglii Opp. ed. Schueler, VII, 390; VIII, 577. Corp. Ref. 
I, 917. C. Schmidt, Melancththon, p. 655. Hering Unionsver- 
suche I, 64ff., 283ff. R. E. XIX, 240, 241, 16. Meusel VI, 52of. 
LutheranCyclopedia, 474. 

46 Wangemann, Una Sancta, I, 1 book, 133-36. Stahl, Luth. 
Kirche und Union 470. Meiern, Westphal-Friedensverhandlun- 
gen VI, 275. R. E. XIX, 242ff., 246, 28ff. 

47 R. E. XIX, 246, 15. 

48 R. E. XIX, 242, 27ff. Schmid, pp. 288-92. 
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people to embrace the Reformed religion.*® The testi- 
mony of the Lutherans against such an undertaking was 
so strong and so persistent that the term “Syncretist” 
(Suendechrist) came to carry with itself a blame, of 
which no one wanted to be guilty, not even Calixtus him- 
self.°° Paul Gerhardt wrote in his last will and testa- 
ment to his son: “Be carful to study the sacred theology 
at pure schools and in unadulterated universities, and 
beware of syncretists, for they seek the things of this 
world and are neither true to God or man.””®! 


2. Jena Versus Wittenberg. 


It has been emphasized again and again that Luther- 
anism cannot agree to a clear cut separation between re- 
ligion and theology, especially not after the suggestions 
of Calixtus. But it has also been indicated that the 
seventeenth century Lutherans had lost themselves in 
an intellectualism which ignored entirely the necessary 


distinction between confessional substance and matters 
that are purely theologumena. Here Wittenberg had 
been leading. The real defect in the position of the Wit- 
tenberg University came into light in an abortive con- 
fession, composed and proposed by Abr. Calovius. It 
was his “Consensus Repetitus,” etc., of 1664.5° This new 
symbol against syncretism went far beyond the Formula 
of Concord in rendering decisions on theological prob- 
lems. Following the order of the Augsburg Confession, 
we have in eighty-eight sections always first the true 
doctrine, introduced by a profitimur; then follows with a 
rejicimus the rejected error; finally there was a proof 
quotation from the writings of the Helmstedters (Calix- 
tus, Hornejus, Latermann, Drier). Among the things 
rejected as downright heresies are the following: that 


Langbecker, Paul Gerhart, 23ff. 

Cf. R. E. XIX, 242, soff., 246, 15. 

Langbecker, p. 229; cf. Lutheran Quarterly, 1907, p. 376. 

As to full title and related matters see Schmid, p. ‘or. Meu- 
wk II, 20. R. E. XIX, 248, 53ff.; 254, 51ff. Schaff, Creeds I, 351. 
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the article of the Trinity is not clearly revealed in the 
Old Testament, and that the believers of the Old Testa- 
ment should not have known this doctrine; that the Angel 
of Jehovah is not Christ; that the Old Testament believ- 
ers did not know and believe the doctrine of Christ’s per- 
son and office; that even outside of the sacrament Christ 
is not bodily present with all believers; that Creatianism 
is not a heresy; that the existence of God needs not be 
proved by theology; that newly born children have no 
real faith; that John 6 speaks of the Lord’s Supper; that 
Romanists and Calvinists can belong to the true Church; 
that they can have a hope of salvation and are not to be 
condemned to eternal death. Consent to these matters 
was required for church fellowship. It was the inten- 
tion to place the Helmstedters outside of the Lutheran 
Church. Calovius published one work after the other to 
prepare the Church for an adoption of his symbol. 

But Wittenberg did no longer truly represent the Lu- 
theran Church. John Musaeus with the faculty of the 
Jena University stepped in as a regulating factor and did 
a valuable service to Lutheranism. He criticised the 
Wittenberg theologians that in their controversy against 
Calixtus they had not sufficiently distinguished between 
necessary articles of faith and matters in which salve 
fide et caritate there may be disagreement. He de- 
manded the recognition of “open questions.” A charac- 
teristic passage may here be quoted: “In the detailed 
and thorough discussion of necessary articles of faith, in 
the interpretation of difficult passages of Scripture, in 
the dealing with philosophical questions relative to their 
bearing upon necessary articles of faith, in the method 
of polemics and in like matters even orthodox and doc- 
trinally pure theologians cannot always be expected to 
agree. This is especially true of the men at high schools, 
for they have not been called to lecture before their au- 
diences without further thought of what they have 
learned of their teachers or read of other theologians; 
but they are to consider carefully special difficulties and 
should aim as much as possible to elucidate and to inter- 
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pret. If this be done, then it cannot be otherwise but 
that sometimes there will be dissensions in the manner 
of teaching, in formulating and defending the doctrines 
of faith,” etc. Estimating the theological situation, at- 
tention was called to the fact that in matters of knowl- 
edge convictions mature gradually and that frequently 
many have to render their contribution before the full 
truth is seen. For such ventilation of thought it was 
said, there must be toleration in the Church. Progress 
should not be barred by too much insistence upon con- 
formity in detail. The Jena theologians were far from 
agreeing with Calixtus in his manner of distinguishing 
between fundamentals and non-fundamentals. Here they 
were in entire harmony with Wittenberg. To the honor 
even of seventeenth century Lutherans it can be reported 
that the Consensus Repetitus was never adopted. The 
large work of Calovius, his Historia Syncretistica, was 
also practically confiscated by the government of Luth- 
eran Saxony.” 


2 


3. The Severity of Polemics. 


The severity of polemics has done much to discredit 
the cause of the Lutherans against Calixtus. The Re- 
formed and the Calixtianians were by no means innocent 
in this respect.** Yet history shows it to be a fact that 
the polemics of the Lutherans was very severe. It had 
been so in the controversies in the closing decades of the 
sixteenth century. We need only to recall a figure like 
Hesshusius. A like spirit can be seen at the University 
of Wittenberg and among the Lutheran theologians of the 
seventeenth century in general. 

53 R. E. XIX, 261, 5ff. For literature on the whole subject see 
Schmid, 377ff. Gass, Georg Calixtus, 112. Tschackert in R. E. 
XIX, 248, 46ff. “Der Jenischen Theologen ausfuehrlice Erklae- 
rung, (1677), printed in Calovius, Historia Syncretistica 1685, pp. 
1oogff. Kunze on Musaeus in R. E. XIII, 576ff. 

54 Hering II, 138, 71. R. E. XIX, 260, 5ff. Kawerau; Moeller’s 
Kirchengeschichte III, 311; at numerous places in Wangemann, 
Una Sancta. To be fair it should be remembered that the Re- 
formed had less occasion for bitter polemics than had the Luth- 


erans, because they invaded their territory and, as a rule, had the 
princes on their side, who protected their interests. 
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The chief explanation is to be sought in the Lutheran 
Church’s valuation of doctrine. To Luther and his co- 
laborers pure doctrine was the foundation and the 
source of the Christian life. And it was their conviction 
that a little leaven of error leaveneth the whole lump. 
Therefore they watched jealously over the purity of doc- 
trine. This is the attitude of historical Lutheranism of 
to-day. But in judging the responsibility of the indi- 
viduals as members of other churches the Lutherans of 
to-day do not speak as did the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century Lutherans. Having studied the history of 
dogma with a careful regard to cause and effect in the 
dealing of the human mind with Scripture truth, present- 
day Lutheran theologians have no difficulty in under- 
standing that at the time of the Reformation there should 
have been exponents of a spiritualism which had its rep- 
resentatives all through the history of the Christian 
Church.®> The old Lutherans could see in the departure 
of Zwingli and Calvin and in the adherence to their views 
by their followers nothing but a willful rejection of plain 
truth. Their psychology was defective as we have tried 
to point out (see above in this chapter, ITI, 1, c). 

The seventeenth century Lutherans looked upon Cal- 
vinism as their real foe. This may have its explanation 
to some extent in the aggressive policy of the Reformed 
against the Lutherans (cf. pp. 25-28; 36-40; especially 
51-52), and in the methods of their propaganda, but the 
chief explanation lies in the fact that they looked upon 
Calvinism as the embodiment of exceptionally dangerous 
errors, particularly regarding the means of grace. Hoe 
von Hoenegg, court preacher at Dresden, advised his elec- 
tor to make common cause with the Roman Catholic em- 
peror before giving assistance to the Reformed prince of 
the Palatinate. Polykarp Leyser declared in a special 
publication that the Lutherans would sooner co-operate 


55 As Luther chose to follow the Scriptural realism and mys- 
ticism of an Irenaeus and related theologians, so Zwingli, Bul- 
linger, Bucer and Calvin followed the spiritualism of Origen and 
Berengar with its emphasis upon what appears rational. 
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with the Romanists than with the Reformed.** Great 
absurdities were natural in that age. For instance, a 
man like Hoenegg could publish a book under the title: 
“Evident Proof that in Ninety-nine Points the Calvin- 
ists Are in Agreement with the Arians and Turks.” One 
would think that such voices could be nothing but erup- 
tions of utterly dried up theologians, but then we read 
that men of deepest personal piety, such as Ph. Nicolai, 
the singer of “Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme,” E. Neu- 
meister, author of “Jesus nimmt die Suender an” and 
even Paul Gerhardt, the nightingale of German Protes- 
tantism, expressed themselves in hardest terms against 
the Reformed, even questioning their chances for salva- 
tion.*” 

After the works of Tholuck*®* it came to be the general 
opinion that Calovius, Dannhauer, Huelsemann et al. had 
been questionable characters, utterly devoid of spiritual 
life. But now we find that the 3rd edition of the R. E. 
presents an altogether different appreciation of these 
men. J. Kunze, in his article on Abr. Calovius, remarks: 
“Tholuck’s judgment betrays the narrow position of the 
pietistic-unionistic school.”** Those men were men of 
their age, of course. The spirit of their polemics cannot 
be commended and would be impossible to-day. It bears 
the stamp of the demoralization characteristic to an age 
that was passing through the Thirty Year’s War. But 
the remark of Tschackert is correct when he says of 
those theologians: ‘In the rough hull of their ortho- 
doxy they preserved the religious contents of the Refor- 
mation and handed it to posterity.’ 

Hamma Divinity School, 

Springfield, Ohio. 

56 Hering, Unionsversuche I, 265. 

57. See Kahnis, Der Innere Gang des deutschen Protestantis- 
mus I, 83. Hering II, 350ff. Langbecker, Paul Gerhardt. 

58 “Geist der luth. Theologen Wittenbergs,” 1852; “Das kirchl. 
Leben des Siebzehnten Jahrhunderts,” 1861; his articles in the sec- 
ond edition of the Realencyklopaedie. 


so R. E. III, 653, 24. Cf. Meusel. 


60 R. E. III, 647, 28. Cf. Kirn on Melanchthon in R. E. XII, 
537, ff. 
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ARTICLE V. 


GOD IN HIS REVEALED PERFECTIONS THE OB- 
JECT OF WORSHIP. 


BY PROFESSOR J. M. HANTZ. 


The Psalmist in the words, “When I consider Thy 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which Thou hast ordained; what is man, that Thou art 
mindful of him? and the Son of Man, that Thou visitest 
Him? cannot possibly be understood to mean, what simi- 
lar words have too often meant at other times and places, 
and the doubt stated at the opening of Whewell’s Plural- 
ity of Worlds, namely, that the greatness of God’s power, 
and His glory as manifested in the universe, furnish any 
reasonable ground for a doubt as to the possibility of his 
superintending providence being exercised in favor of so 
mean a creature as man. Of all the nations of the earth 
the children of Israel were the very last to whom such a 
thought could have suggested itself—they whose whole 
history from the first covenant of God with their great 
ancester exhibits scarcely anything else than a continu- 
ous record of such special superintending acts of provi- 
dence. The very name by which God made Himself 
known in His first message to their people as a nation, is 
one which especially marked His personal relation to 
their forefathers and to themselves, as not only the God 
of the universe, but in a special and peculiar manner as 
their God, “Thus shalt thou say unto the children of 
Israel, the Lord God of your fathers, the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath sent 
me unto you: this is my name forever, and this is my 
memorial unto all generations.” (Exodus 3:15). The 
law which was delivered to them upon Sinai was intro- 
duced in like manner by words which denoted God’s per- 
sonal relation to and providential care over themselves, 
“T am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of 
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the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” The 
lawgiver was He of whom it is said, “The Lord spake 
unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his 
friend.”” Every precept and every ceremony of that law 
was such as in an especial manner to acknowledge the 
personal presence of God among His people, as their pro- 
tector and their ruler. 

And of all the children of Israel David was one of the 
very last who for a moment could have felt a doubt con- 
cerning the personal providence of God, as exercised over 
mankind as a body and over each individual man in par- 
ticular. David, whose whole life, from his youth to the 
day of his death, from the day when he went forth to 
fight the Philistines in the name of the Lord of Hosts, 
and in the confidence that the Lord saveth not with the 
sword and spear, to the day when on his bed of death he 
commanded his son, “Keep the charge of the Lord thy 
God, to walk in His ways,.... that thou mayest prosper 
in all that thou dost,.... that the Lord may continue 
His word which He spake concerning me,’”—whose life, 
I say, throughout was one continued course of special 
experiences of God’s providence in favor or in judgment, 
—David who, when partly in the bitter anguish of his 
soul and partly as the prophetic representative of Him 
who was to suffer hereafter, he prayed in great distress, 
yet claimed his personal relation to God in the complaint, 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me,”—David 
surely of all men was the very last to harbor a moments 
doubt of the fact of God’s superintending care of men, 
however he might wonder at the great condescension 
which that care implies. 

And yet, though a doubt of this kind can not be 
harbored by any man, whether Jew or Christian, who 
conducts his reflections on the nature of God under 
the guidance of God’s revelation of Himself in Scrip- 
ture, it is nevertheless also true that there is a ten- 
dency in such reflections, when conducted apart from 
the light of Revelation, to lead to this very doubt, whether 
the God to whom such mediations point is really such a 
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Being as to exercise a personal and providential care 
over His human creatures. I do not for an instant say 
that this is the proper and legitimate consequence of 
such mediations; but simply that it is one with which as 
all history shows us, men are very apt to fall when they 
look upon God as an object of speculation rather than of 
worship, and meditate upon His nature and attribu‘:s 
apart from the knowledge which revelation conveys and 
from those religious feelings and associations which the 
very existence of a revelation necessarily carries with it. 
To any man who believes in the existence of a revealed 
religion, it is impossible to doubt of the fact that God is 
mindful of man; for the very circumstances, that God 
has given a revelation to man, is itself the strongest and 
most convincing instance of that providential care—is 
itself a proof that He does “visit the Son of Man,” in 
providing for the greatest of his needs. But to one who 
has been trained in opposite habits of thought, to one who 
has learned to look upon the religion of his country, “the 
popular religion” as some contemptuously style it, not as 
the revelation of God, but as the invention of man; to one 
who has learned to regard it as the first duty of a think- 
ing man to think differently from his neighbors upon 
religious questions, to aim at something original and 
elevated and superior to the superstitions of the vulgar, 
there does exist, in no small degree, this danger—at- 
tended partly on such speculations in themselves, and 
still more in the spirit in which they are undertaken— 
namely that in his desire to emancipate himself from 
what he believes to be narrow and superstitous modes of 
belief, he may be led on to the doubt or rejection of those 
great truths which lie at the basis even of superstition, 
which are implied in belief, in which, in prayer, in praise, 
even in their most unenlightened expression. 

That this tendency really exists, and that, when un- 
controlled, such are its natural fruits, may be seen clearly 
by examining its influence in those cases in which it has 
had the greatest amount of reason to justify its exercise, 
and the least amount of counteracting claims to modify 
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its results; namely in the efforts made from time to time 
by heathen philosophers to rise above the errors and su- 
perstitions of the ordinary belief of their countrymen, 
and to attain to a purer and truer conception of the na- 
ture of God. In almost every instance, we shall find that 
the truth which is gained on one side is lost on the other; 
that in proportion as philosophy succeeds in setting itself 
free from the superstition which acknowledges God’s 
many and lords many, framed after the likeness of men, 
in the same proportion it lessens the belief in the practi- 
cal relation of God to man, it removes God away from all 
influence upon, or interest in human things. In reading 
the reflections of the wisest of the heathen writers on the 
nature of God and His relations to the world, we are often 
struck with admiration at the sublimity of the thought; 
we are often moved to respect and sympathy by the piety 
of the intention; but we can not help also feeling that in 
proportion as God has become the object of pure and ex- 
alted contemplation, in the same proportion he has ceased 
to be the God needed by man’s religious emotions, the ob- 
ject of his prayer and worship, the God who is mindful 
of him, who hears his cry and will answer it. A God of 
the intellect, philosophy unaided by revelation, has some- 
times succeeded in portraying; in a God of the feelings, 
it has been altogether wanting. 

On the contrary, they express a conviction which lies 
at the root of all natural as well as revealed religion, a 
conviction which no man ever felt more deeply or 
throughout his whole life had more reason to feel, than 
the Psalmist—a conviction which may be regarded as the 
distinctive feature which separates that conception of 
God’s nature which is properly a religious one from that 
which is merely a philosophical speculation; without 
which indeed there is no real belief in God at all. 

The root and groundwork of all religion, the natural 
and proper expression of that religious instinct which 
God has implanted in the hearts of all men, is the impulse 
which leads men to pray. In this, which exists and makes 
itself felt long before we are capable of speculating about 
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the abstract nature of God or drawing inferences from 
the visible works of God, is found the primary source 
from which all inquiries concerning the nature of God 
set out and to which all, if they would not be utterly be- 
wildered and wander at random, must ultimately return, 
—the conviction, namely, of man’s relation to God as 
Person to Person, of man’s dependence upon God, of 
man’s power to ask, and God’s power to give, such things 
as that dependence makes necessary. We may pervert 
that conviction, as heathen superstitions perverted it, 
when we degrade the Personality of God into a mere 
image of human nature with its passions, its weaknesses, 
even its vices; but we prevent it no less, nay rather we 
destroy it altogether, when, as the majority of heathen 
philosophers did, and as some in Christian times and 
countries have also done, in our reaction from the error 
we destroy the truth of which it is the abuse, and we lay 
the ax to the root from which all true as well as all false 
religion must necessarily spring,—when we represent 
God under a form which makes Providence a fiction and 
Prayer a delusion, as an impersonal Principle, as an im- 
movable Intelligence, as an inexorable Fate; as a Being, 
whether acting consciously or unconsciously, intelli- 
gently or blindly, who has no feeling for the wants of 
man, and is inaccessible to his prayers. 

That such is a not unfrequent result of speculations 
which seek their theology in the phenomena of the uni- 
verse rather than in the feelings of the human heart, has 
been too clearly shown in the history of human thought 
in all ages and unhappily, not least in our own. 

But a knowledge of the errors into which heathen phi- 
losophy fell in the absence of a revealed religion, would 
be of little value to us, had it not also a partial bearing on 
ourselves ; pointing out our own temptations and our own 
safeguards; in leading us to the conviction that it is by 
the blessing of God’s revelation alone that we have been 
preserved. So far as indeed we are preserved, from 
similar errors; that by the neglect or misuse of that 
blessing, we incur a like danger with those from whom it 
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was withheld,—a like danger; but with a far heavier re- 
sponsibility. The philosophy and science of our day, as 
of the days of old, different as it may be in its purpose, 
in its method, in its value, is the offspring of the same 
human mind, is conducted under the same laws of human 
thinking, is liable to be carried on in the same spirit and 
to the same result—with this great difference, however, 
that when so carried on, it errs, not in ignorance of reve- 
lation, but in defiance of it. To our time indeed, and to 
our danger, the words of the Psalmist point more liter- 
ally and directly than to any other. It was by consider- 
ing the heavens, the works of God’s fingers, the moon and 
the stars which He ordained, that one of the leaders of 
modern thought was influenced, which while he marvel- 
led at the Creation, to deny the Creator; to assert 
that the heavens declare the glory, not of Him who made 
them, but only of those who observe and discover their 
laws. And it is this very conception of universal law 
and order, which science discloses as pervading the ma- 
terial world, which is liable, if contemplated in a irre- 
ligious spirit, to lead our thoughts away from God who 
is mindful of man and visits him; to represent to us a 
God of science who is not the object of worship; to set 
before us an Intelligence, it may be, manifested in the 
grand scheme of the universe; but to hide from us the 
personal God of each one of us, owr Father who is in 
heaven. 

I say not, God forbid that I should say, that such is the 
natural and legitimate result of scientific study—I say it 
only of such study when pursued in an irreligious spirit. 
If the philosopher of the present day in a Christian land, 
follows the example of the philosopher of old among the 
superstitions of heathen worship—if he learn to look 
upon the religious belief of those around him, the popu- 
lar belief, as it is sometimes contemptuously called, not 
as the revelation of God, but as the invention of men, and 
of men less wise and less enlightened than himself,—if, 
turning aside from the representation that God has given 
us of Himself in His Word, he betaketh himself to the 
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discoveries of science to obtain a higher and truer theol- 
ogy; proclaim that the best and the only true manifesta- 
tion of the Divine Intelligence is to be found in the law 
and order of the material universe—then it is indeed true 
that instead of a living God, he will find only an inexora- 
ble Fate; instead of a Father who pitieth his children, he 
will find only a personified Necessity, which passes by 
them unfeeling and unheeding; instead of a Divine Provi- 
dence, accessible to the prayers of man, he will find only 
an indissoluble chain of phenomena, without beginning 
and without end, of which no link can be broken and no 
bond be loosened by all the needs and sorrows, by all the 
cries and prayers, of suffering humanity. 

It is as a check and a warning against this perversion 
of scientific study to guide its researches in a right spirit, 
and to add to them that which they cannot supply for 
themselves, that the witness of Divine Revelation offers 
an aid, needed indeed at ail times, but needed especially 
now. If we turn to the sacred record of God’s creation 
of the world, whatever, difficulties we may find in our 
present ignorance, (and they are difficulties more of ig- 
norance than of knowledge) in interpreting the language 
on minute and subordinate details, we cannot possibly 
overlook or mistake the two great leading religious truths 
which stand side by side on its page,—the twofold reve- 
lation of one and the same God, as the Creator of the ma- 
terial universe, and as the Personal Providence that 
watches over the life and actions of man. The first duty 
of man is enjoined upon him as the command of God; the 
first sin of man is disobedience against God; the first dim 
shadowing forth of man’s deliverance from the power of 
sin is the redemption provided by God. We are not told 
that man transgressed against the moral order of things; 
we are not told that he disobeyed the dictates of his own 
reason ; we are not told that he felt the reproofs of an ac- 
cusing conscience. All this may be very true, but it is 
not the truth which the Bible is especially given to teach 
us. Still less are we told, what is the very falsehood 
against which the Bible is especially given to guard us, 
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that man was created as a part of the world and under 
the general laws of the world, that his creation was a 
step in the development of forces acting under some na- 
tural and necessary impulse, that his fall was but a fur- 
ther continuation of that development, a stage in that 
course of progress which was determined for all things 
from the beginning. It is not man’s physical nature, as 
connected with the material world; it is not even his 
moral nature, as one who is a law unto himself, that the 
opening of Scripture brings before us, but his religious 
nature, as a being dependent upon God, bound to obedi- 
ence towards God, placed in intimate personal relation 
to God as visiting and watching over him. From the 
moment of man’s first existence upon the earth, he stands 
before God in a relation peculiar to himself—a part in- 
deed of God’s visible creation, yet a part depicted more in 
contrast than in likeness to the remainder; created to 
have dominion over his fellow creatures; created in the 
image of God, capable of converse with God—a person 
and not a thing. This, which is the first teaching of the 
Bible, is also the last, the lesson inculcated throughout 
the whole volume. Throughout the Old Testament, God 
is manifest in this relation, to our first parents, to the 
partiarchs, to the chosen people, as their God, as the one 
object of their obedience and their worship. In the New 
Testament the revelation, for which the Old was a prepa- 
ration, stands forth perfect and complete, God revealed 
to us, not merely as personally related to man, but as Him- 
self becoming man. The doubt that may perchance have 
lingered still, in the mind considering the glory of the 
Creation, vanishes away before the condescension of the 
redemption. If He who made us after His own image is 
mindful of us, how much more He who took our nature 
upon Him? If He who is our Ruler and Governor visits 
us, how much more He who is not ashamed to call us 
brethren? The whole volume of Holy Scripture from 
the beginning to the end, is one continuous record of 
God’s love and care for man, in creation, in government, 
in redemption; and, as such, it is a revelation, not for 
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this or that age alone, but for every generation of man- 
kind, as our best and surest safeguard against an error 
into which human thought in every generation is too 
prone to fall. : 

The source of that error is common to men in every 
age; for it is but the exaggeration and misuse of a ten- 
dency given us for good, a tendency to which, when kept 
within proper limits, is due all system and progress in 
man’s knowledge. Man, in the progress of his knowl- 
edge, is ever striving after unity, even seeking to reduce 
many phenomena to one general principle. To find 
some one general law, whose comprehensive formula 
shall embrace all the facts of the universe in one system, 
is the distant goal which science sets before it, the end 
to which all its generalizations seem ever striving to ap- 
proach. To reduce many effects to one cause, many phe- 
nomena to one law—to this tendency are due all the 
grandest triumphs of true science within her own proper 
field; but to this are also due the most pernicious errors 
of false science striving to establish herself in a field 
which is not hers. The boundaries of one and the other 
are clearly marked out alike by the consciousness of man 
and by the word of God. Obliterate distinctions, frame 
general laws as we will, there is one distinction which 
stands out marked and prominent at the basis of all phi- 
losophy and all religion, a distinction which neither phi- 
losophy nor religion can set aside without destroying 
themselves at the same time—the distinction between 
mind and its objects, between moral and physical law, 
between liberty and necessity ;—in one word, between 
persons and things. Man, like the material world, is the 
work of God; but man, unlike the material world, can 
know that he is the work of God, and can worship the 
God who made him; and man, unlike the material world, 
ean obey or disobey the law which God has given him. 

To obliterate this distinction, to reduce the moral and 
religious being to a mere item in the visible universe, to 
be illustrated by physical analogies and explained by 
physical laws—such has been the constant effort, in every 
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age, of sophistry and science, falsely, so-called—an ef- 
fort varying in its form and details according to the char- 
acter of its age, but one in its principal throughout. At 
a time when physical philosophy maintained that the 
whole visible world was in a state of flux and change, as 
a series of mutable phenomena, coming and going, ap- 
pearing and vanishing, with the passing moment, the so- 
phist of old came forward to apply the same theory to 
the nature of man. Man, and the laws of man’s conduct, 
were in his eyes but a part of the course of nature, fluct- 
uating and unstable as the rest, varying at different 
times and in different places, according to the caprice of 
the individual or the interest of the legislator. In our 
day, when physical philosophy has assumed an opposite 
aspect, and the material world is no longer the scene of 
fluctuation and mutability, but of law and order, and in- 
variable relations of cause and effect; a modern sophistry 
is equally ready to transfer this theory also to the moral 
and religious nature of man; to talk of necessary deter- 
mination and unvariable antecedents of the human will, 
to tell us that one law of cause and effect reigns supreme 
over mind as well as over matter; that the actions of men, 
like the other phenomena of the universe, are but links 
in the chain of rigid and necessary consequences. 
Against the one perversion, as against the other, the lan- 
guage of Scripture furnishes a standing protest, and, if 
read aright, a safeguard. From the very beginning of 
the world, man stands out, apart and distinct from the 
rest of God’s creation, alone made in the image of God, 
alone subject to a moral law, alone capable of obedience 
or disobedience to that law—God is revealed in a rela- 
tion to man, as He is revealed in relation to no other of 
His visible creatures, as the Being to whom are due obe- 
dience and worship, not as God merely, but as our God, 
the personal Lord of His personal creatures. As the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, God 
is not the God of death, but of being; they to whom He 
reveals Himself in this relation have a personal portion 
in Him, extending over their immortal being as persons, 
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not merely over the physical condition of their transitory 
life in the body. The twin sources of man’s moral be- 
ing and his religious being,—the sense of duty, the im- 
pulse to prayer—these are two great facts of human con- 
sciousness, and of Scripture concurring with conscious- 
ness; facts which no true philosophy can ignore, which 
no false philosophy can obliterate. It is this revelation 
of a Divine Nature, to be believed in and worshipped, 
though not to be comprehended,—personal, yet not with 
the finite personality of man; above and differing from 
man, yet not wholly removed from man; governing, visit- 
ing, loving, sympathizing with man, though without the 
passions, as without the form of man, with thoughts that 
are not man’s thoughts and ways which are not as man’s 
ways,—it is this union of the familiar with the mysteri- 
ous, of the personal with the superhuman, of that which 
can be felt with that which cannot be understood, which 
makes the Bible Revelation of God a possession and a 
gift forever to all kindreds and all generations of men 
who share in the same human nature, who look instinct- 
ively up to the same superhuman Maker and Master,— 
which makes it a lamp to the feet and a light to the path 
alike of the Israelite of old amid the perils and tempta- 
tions of Gentile idolatry, and to the Christian now amid 
the more refined and intellectual, but no less dangerous 
seduction of high imaginations that exalt themselves 
against the knowledge of God. Should such seductions 
at any time have power over any of us, (and who is there 
among us who can boast that he is wholly free from 
them?) may it be ours to turn for support and assurance 
to the book which tells us of God’s personal dealings 
with man, to the prayer which acts in the spirit of that 
book that so He may be pleased graciously to deal with 
us—to the record of His protecting presence with His 
saints of old; of that yet more intimate presence when 
He walked on earth with His disciples, as a man among 
His fellow men; to the promise of His perpetual pres- 
ence with His Church and its members even to the end 
of the world; in the confidence, that though doubt may 
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be permitted to try us for a season, and the very pro- 
gress of our knowledge and quickening of our thoughts 
may seem for a time to be removing God further from 
us, yet to the end His answer to our prayer will come if 
we faint not, and we too may know, in our time and after 
our manner, if not in visible signs, yet in spiritual con- 
sciousness, “that God hath visited His people.” 
Alliance, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SANCTIFICATION AS TAUGHT 
BY THE SACRED SCRIPTURES AND 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGY. 


BY WILLIAM F. EYSTER, D.D. 


The Lutheran system of doctrine is not a body of re- 
ligious teachings gathered at random and mechanically 
put together. It is developed and wrought out according 
to a well defined conception of the Sacred Scriptures. 
This conception is fundamental to the entire structure of 
its theology and confessions. Founded as they are on 
the great Christological conception of divine truth which 
marks the distinction between the Lutheran Church and 
the other bodies of Evangelical Protestantism, they are 
well worthy of the profound study of all her members and 
more especially of all who hold the important position of 
the gospel ministry, teachers of the Divine Word. Those 
appointed and ordained to the office of religious instruc- 
tion and to whose guidance immortal souls have been 
committed rest under special obligation to attain and 
teach clear and consistent views on all doctrines insepar- 
ably connected with the way of salvation and a holy life. 

Our Lutheran Church believes, confesses and teaches 
that the prophetic and apostolic writings of the Old and 
New Testaments are the only rule and standard accord- 
ing to which all doctrines are to be proved and inter- 
preted. Therefore all doctrine must be drawn from Holy 
Scriptures and must be understood according to their 
plain and positive teaching, as truth given by divine reve- 
lation. 

The Roman Catholic may content himself with the 
churchliness of a doctrine: a subjectivist believer with 
its religious and ethical significance; a philosophing 
mind with its logical rationality, but the evangelical 
Christian must be convinced that it is scriptural. He 
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holds that only the Divine Word founds articles of reli- 
gious faith. (Gal. 1:18, Smalcald Articles Part II, §15). 
At various times appeal has been made to the Fathers, 
the Councils and the Church. It was the Lutheran Re- 
formation that brought out and insisted on an appeal to 
the Sacred Scriptures. The confessional writings of the 
Church and of its theologians emphasized that all doc- 
trines are to be drawn from the Word of God alone and 
insist on the literal sense of the Word in opposition to all 
fanciful interpretation. 

Of late years there has been a growing tendency to 
make Christian experience a standard of doctrine but it 
can not be so, rightly judged. While it is a most import- 
ant element in the interpretation of doctrine in so far as 
it declares the presence and power of the Holy Spirit in 
applying God’s Word it must constantly be tested by that 
Word. Says Paul: “He that is spiritual judgeth all 
things.” 1 Cor. 2:15. Nevertheless that judgment 
must always be recognized by its complete subjection to 
the Holy Scriptures. 1 John 4:1-2; Gal. 1:8; Acts 7:12. 

It will be the aim of the present paper to show how 
faithfully and how closely Lutheran theology and confes- 
sions have in their teachings concerning the doctrine of 
Sanctification regarded the fundamental principle of the 
Supreme Authority of the Sacred Scriptures as the rule 
of faith in contrast with all mere human standards. 

In attempting to uphold the doctrine of Sanctification 
as taught by the Sacred Scriptures and interpreted by 
Lutheran theology and confessions, in its logical order 
our first inquiry relates to its true nature and meaning. 
What is sanctification as taught by the Divine Word? 
Wherein does it consist? How does it differ from other 
acts of divine grace? 

These are questions of vastly more importance than 
would at first sight appear. Unscriptural answers and 
views have been found to exist not only among the unre- 
generate but even in the Church of Christ. And yet no 
dear child of God, honestly desirous to know the truth 
and realize the blessing, but should deeply feel the neces- 
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sity of the Holy Spirit’s teaching in a matter so personal 
and momentous as this, with whose personal and practi- 
cal realization is inseparably conjoined our present and 
eternal well being. 

Lutheran theologians in their definition of the Scrip- 
ture teaching relative to the nature and method of Sanc- 
tification carefully discriminate it from its inseparable 
antecedents, regeneration and justification. We here 
quote from one of its most distinguished theologians, 
Quenstedt: “Sanctification differs from regeneration, 
(1) as to their efficient cause. The latter are actions of 
God alone. Sanctification is indeed an action of God, but 
not of God alone, for the regenerate man concurs, not in 
his own strength but through divinely granted power. 
(2) It differs in the subject. Man altogether dead in sin 
is the subject of regeneration; the sinner indeed is the 
subject of justification, (Rom. 4:5-17) yet one recogniz- 
ing his sins and believing in Christ ;—but the subject of 
Sanctification is man already regenerated and justified. 
(3) Sanctification differs from regeneration and justifi- 
cation also in regard to the object. Regeneration is oc- 
cupied with the production of faith,—justification with 
the imputed righteousness of Christ; Sanctification with 
inherent righteousness. (4) They differ in regard to 
form and results. Regeneration consists in the bestow- 
ment of spiritual life and a transfer from a state of con- 
demnation to a state of grace; justification is the remis- 
sion of sins and the imputation of Christ righteousness, 
but sanctification is a reformation of the mind, will and 
affections, and so of the whole man, a restoration of the 
divine image,—commenced in this life and to be com- 
pleted in the next. (5) They differ in regard to proper- 
ties. Both regeneration and justification are instantane- 
ous; sanctification is progressive from day to day. (6) 
They differ in regard to order. Regeneration precedes 
justification, and justification precedes sanctification. 
Sanctification is related to justification as an effect to a 
cause, and follows it not in the order of time but of na- 
ture. Therefore Paul does not use the words indiscrimi- 
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nately in Titus 3:5. “Not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to His mercy He saved 
us by the washing or regeneration and the receiving of 
the Holy Spirit.” 

The views thus quoted are a most illuminative treat- 
ment of the nature and distinctions of the three insepara- 
ble doctrines and correspond with the teachings of all 
Lutheran theology. 

The first efficient cause of sanctification is the entire 
Trinity, says Quenstedt, (1 Thes. 5:23; John 15:4-5) 
but appropriately the Holy Spirit. (Rom. 15:16; Titus 
3:5; Rom. 1:4; Gal. 5:22). These Scripture texts are 
quoted as showing that not only regeneration, the com- 
munication of spiritual life to those spiritually dead, but 
the continuance of that life in its activity and growth are 
to be referred to divine, almighty power. Yet as Holla- 
sius teaches, the regenerate and justified man concurs in 
the work of his sanctification as a secondary cause, subor- 
dinate and moved by God, so that he renews himself daily 
by the powers received from above. The regenerate man 
co-operates with God in the work of sanctification, not by 
an equal action but in subordination and dependence on 
the Holy Spirit. Philipians 12:13. 

A great truth that lies at the foundation of all Scrip- 
tural representations on the nature of sanctification is 
that it is in distinction from regeneration and justifica- 
tion, not an instantaneous but a gradual and progressive 
work. 

Says Hollasius: “Sanctification is an act of applying 
grace by which the Holy Spirit abolishes the inherent 
remains of sin in the justified man that it may not reign 
and produces in him internal and external affections con- 
formed to the divine will, that being endowed with the 
revealed image of God he may live piously, soberly and 
righteously to the glory of God, the man Holy. The re- 
mains of sin are the starting point of sanctification, those 
remaining after regeneration and which are to be strug- 
gled against by daily renovation that they may be dimin- 
ished and subdued although they can not in this life be 
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entirely eradicated. Sanctification is in this life partial 
and imperfect admitting degrees and therefore it never 
attains the highest acme of perfection. For sin remains 
in the regenerate, affects their self-control, the flesh lusts 
against the spirit, and therefore our renovation pro- 
gresses from day to day and is to be continued through 
life.” (2 Cor. 4:16; Eph. 4:16). 

The results of our individual experience and observa- 
tion are in full accordance with this Scriptural view. 
The sincere Christian is conscious that sin has more or 
less power over him; his corruptions are wounded, dying, 
but they are not dead. His affections are set on God and 
heaven, yet how much are they entangled with earthly 
things. His heart like a needle of the sailor’s compass to 
its pole, points to Christ, but how easily is it disturbed, 
how unsteady does it often point to him. The spirit has 
wings, but how short are its flights and how often like a 
half-fledged bird has it to seek the nest and come back to 
rest on the Rock of Ages. The regenerated soul like a 
garden has many beautiful flowers of grace, but vile 
weeds are there ready to spring up, hard to keep down, 
requiring constant care and watching. The holiness of 
the holiest man how far short it is of the holiness of God! 

Our Lord illustrates the law of growth and progress in 
the realm of the spirit by the operation of a similar law 
in the natural world. “For the earth bringeth forth a 
harvest, first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear.” (Mark 4:25). The seed with its germ 
of life does not spring up into ripened grain instanta- 
neously, but slowly emerges from the ground and by day 
and night continues to grow, and requires a whole season 
to come to maturity. A hundred summers shine on an 
oak before it gains its full growth. Not less than twenty 
or thirty years spent in growth and progress must elapse 
ere an infant arrives at full and perfect manhood; ere 
mind has acquired its full powers, and bones and muscles 
their utmost strength. And besides the lapse of many 
years how much care and watching, food and medicine 
are needed to preserve life and guard it from the acci- 
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dents and diseases ever threatening its destruction. Yet 
this work of years needs but an instant of time, a wrong 
step, a point of steel, a pellet of lead, a drop of poison to 
undo. Death is often perfected in a moment. So sin, a 
subtle poison may do its fatal work in a moment of time, 
and from a state, pure and holy, the sinner may become a 
wretched, lost being. But different from this is the work 
by which a regenerated, justified soul is led toward a 
state of perfected holiness, unless in such extraordinary 
cases as that of the dying thief, suddenly gaining meek- 
ness for heaven. What a contrast this to the slow pro- 
gress of the best in grace. Years may come and go since 
their conversion; many Sabbaths enjoyed, many sermons 
heard, the Bible and good books read; many precious 
communions enjoyed, many prayers offered; many provi- 
dences sent to keep on the way of divine life, blessings 
that should have led to repentance, waves of trouble that 
should have lifted higher on the Rock of Ages;—and yet 
how slow and partial the progress, how far from attain- 
ing the goal or being perfect as our Father in heaven is 
perfect. 

The Christian believer learns by sad personal experi- 
ence what is in full accord with the experience of God’s 
saints recorded in the Bible, that when they would do 
good evil is present with them; that it requires a strug- 
gle to keep the heart holy, unspotted from the world. 
But to rise! that requires such sustained and continued 
efforts as those by which the lark soars toward the sky 
through constant beating of the wings. It requires 
earthy and satanic influences to make a soul sin. But it 
needs Almighty God to make a saint. The vase, the 
statue or beautiful painting which it required the highest 
skill and long hours to make may be in a moment shat- 
tered by a mad man’s or a child’s hand. 

And yet though the work of sanctifying grace in the 
believing soul unlike sin, but like the seed and the leaven 
is slow and gradual, it is God’s revealed purpose to bring 
his believing children along the path of increase and 
growth toward the attainment of perfected holiness. 
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One temptation after another must be met and overcome, 
one desire after another, which has grown inordinate 
through long indulgence, must be brought into harmony 
with the law of holiness. The principles of action al- 
though they may be already pure and high require to be 
confirmed by the discipline of effort; the thoughts of di- 
vine truth to be made more clear and controlling. Above 
all the affections demand to be developed, exercised until 
they shall spring spontaneously toward Christ on His 
cross and on His throne; until they shall fully and purely 
control and impel the whole moral action, make duty a 
delight, privation a pleasure if borne for God, and death 
a sure and immeasurable gain. 

But it is not until long seasons of effort that this mag- 
nificent consummation is reached. It is not until sor- 
rows and prosperities, both have brought their ministry 
from God to the soul; not until the word, works, worship 
and prayer; self-denial and giving; homes and teachers, 
—have done their offices and the communion of friends 
and of the Church and of Christ; contemplation, study, 
prayer, self-scrutiny,—all have taught and disciplined 
the soul and brought it in a measure to the likeness of 
Christ. God does not create even this result by one mo- 
tion of His power, but He originates the forces and the 
laws, and places the man whom they shall affect in the at- 
titude for this, and leaves them to work under His graci- 
ous spirit to their blessed development. And so all are 
made the result gives glory to Him only. 

The Doctrine of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
embracing the great body of Protestant Christians agree 
in teaching that according to the Divine Word and the 
universal experience of Christian believers, sanctification 
is never perfect in this life; that sin is not in any case 
entirely subdued, so that the most advanced believer has 
need as long as he lives daily to pray for the forgiveness 
of sins. Conflicting views and theories have arisen and 
been maintained at various periods of the Church’s his- 
tory. The question at issue is not as to the duty of be- 
lievers. All admit that we are bound to be perfect as 
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our Father in heaven, at least as to the aim and goal of 
our desires and efforts. Nor is it a question as to the 
command of God, for the first, original and universally 
obligatory commandment is that we shall love God with 
all our heart, and our neighbor as ourselves. Nor does 
the question concern the provisions of the gospel. It is 
admitted that the Gospel provides all that is needed for 
the complete sanctification and salvation of believers. 
What can we need more than we have in Christ, His 
Word, and sacraments? Nor does the question concern 
the promises of God, for all true Christians rejoice in the 
hope founded on the Divine promises that shall be ulti- 
mately delivered from all sin, not only from its penalty, 
but for their being transformed into the image of Christ. 
Notwithstanding all this conceded universally it is evi- 
dent that unless sanctification be an exception no one of 
these promises, except that which concerns justification 
is perfectly fulfilled in this life. Justification does not 
admit of degrees. A man is either under condemnation 
or he is not. Therefore from the nature of the case jus- 
tification is both instantaneous and complete at the mo- 
ment a sinner believes in Christ. But the question now 
is whether God does promise to make His believing chil- 
dren perfect in holiness in the present life and do we see 
cases in which according to the divine standard of perfect 
holiness such a state has been unquestionably attained? 

The Lutheran and Reformed theology and confessions 
concur in a negative answer and base the reasons on such 
considerations as the following: 

1. The spiritualizing of the divine law and the un- 
changeableness of its demands. It condemns as sinful 
any want of conformity to the standard of absolute holi- 
ness as exhibited in the Divine Word. Any thing less 
than loving God with all the soul, mind and strength, and 
our neighbor as ourselves, is sin requiring constant for- 
giveness. 

2. The express declarations of the sacred Scriptures 
that all are sinners, not simply that all have sinned but 
that all have still sin remaining in them. “If we say we 
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have no sin we deceive ourselves and the truth is not 
in us.” (1 John 1:8). “In many things we all of- 
fend.” (James 3:2). Such declarations of the sacred 
Scriptures that none are righteous, no not one, that all 
come short of the glory of God, that no flesh living is just 
in the sight of God are universal, refer to all men, to Jews 
and Gentiles ; to the renewed and the unrenewed, to babes 
in Christ and to mature Christians. As portrayed in 
Scripture the spiritual life of believers is a repetition of 
conversion to the end of their course; a constant turning 
unto God, a constant renewal of confession of sin, repent- 
ance and faith; a dying unto sin and living unto right- 
eousness. This is true of its statements concerning the 
saints, patriarchs, prophets and apostles of whose inner 
experience the Bible gives us any account. 

3. More definitely is this truth taught in those pas- 
sages of Scripture which describe the conflict in the be- 
liever between the flesh and the spirit. That the seventh 
chapter of Romans is an account of St. Paul’s own inward 
life at the time of writing the epistle is clearly true and 
such has been the belief of the great body of evangelical 
Christians in all ages of the Church. If this belief be 
true, then St. Paul so eminent for his piety and consecra- 
tion was not free from sin. 

At a still later period of life when he was just ready to 
be offered up, he writes to the Philipian Church, “Not 
as though I had already attained; either were already 
perfect, but I follow after it that I may apprehend that 
for which I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. Brethren 
I count not myself to have apprehended but this one 
thing I do, forgetting the things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling in 
Christ Jesus.” It is easily evident that to Paul’s view 
perfection was unattainable in this life, but yet to be the 
goal of a persistent strenuous pursuit and effort. Per- 
fection is the attainment of all conceivable excellence. It 
is long as eternity,—expansive as God. Perfection is to 
be the Christian’s mark; yet never will the aim be so true 
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as to strike the golden center. Perfection of character, 
a blessed end, yet even to his dying hour it will be but 
this: “I count not myself to have apprehended.” Chrit 
is our mark—the perfect standard. But be as holy as 
you will there is a step nearer, and another, and so in- 
finitely on. To this object the Master gave Himself with 
singleness of aim. He found a purpose to which he gave 
the undivided energy of His ardent soul: This one thing 
I do, “I press toward the mark.” 

A parallel passage in Gal. 5:16-26, is addressed to 
Christians generally. It recognizes the fact that they 
are imperfectly sanctified and urges them to strive after 
complete conformity to the image of God. So St. Paul 
writes many letters to his converts in which he assumes 
that they are holy; that they are living in conscious, 
happy fellowship with their Father’s Saviour and under 
the quickening influences of the Holy Spirit. Yet he 
finds it necessary to reprove, rebuke and exhort them. 
He takes it for granted not only that they have much 
knowledge to gain, but, much of elementary goodness to 
acquire; that their sanctification was by no means com- 
plete, that it was proceeding at a greater or less rate, de- 
pending on the use they made of the means of grace at 
their disposal. 

To him who unlike Paul fails to recognize the remains 
of indwelling sin and imagines he has already attained a 
great part of the Bible recording the experience of God’s 
ancient saints must lose its true meaning and value. What 
practical use can he make of many of the Psalms, vehicles 
through which the people of God have so long poured out 
their hearts in penitential prayer? How can he sympa- 
thize with the great prophet Isaiah when in the immedi- 
ate presence of the Divine Glory he cried: “Wo is me, for 
I am undone because I am a man of unclean lips and 
dwell amidst a people of unclean lips, for mine eyes have 
seen the King, the Lord of Hosts.” Or the similar con- 
fession of pious Job in the same awful presence. And so 
do holy men of God throughout Scripture come into the 
Divine Presence, with confession of sin and imperfection, 
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praying for mercy and pardon, not only for what they 
were, but for what they are. 

4. The use of the Lord’s Prayer by all Chrictians con- 
tains the express acknowledgment of imperfect holiness, 
“Forgive us our trespasses.” When ye pray thus say, 
Who can thus pray and not recognize that he daily needs 
the blessing for which he prays? 

5. Appeal may yet be made on this subject to the al- 
most unanimous testimony of the Church universal. 
There are no forms of worship; no formulas of private 
devotion in any age or part of the Church that do not 
contain confession of sin and prayer for forgiveness. The 
whole Christian Church unites to say: “Have mercy upon 
us miserable sinners!” There is in every believer an in- 
ner consciousness of his need of mercy. He knows that 
his state of sanctification is not yet complete. He knows 
that he is not yet what he might and ought to be. Some 
may call their sins infirmities, weaknesses, deficiencies. 
But whatever they may call them they know they need 
God’s mercy; that they have not yet attained a state of 
perfect holiness. 

I have dwelt so long upon this part of my subject be- 
cause unscriptural theories, ancient and modern have 
been advanced, Pelagian, Roman Catholic and Arminian, 
and especially because of a class of religionists is in our 
own midst, usually known as Perfectionists, who claim to 
have for themselves attained a sinless state. However 
sincere many of this latter class may be and however ex- 
cellent in life, we can not accept their theory whom we 
contrast it with the plain and positive teaching of the 
Divine Word and the almost universal experience of 
Christian believers. It will, I think, be found that the 
claim to a sinless state is based upon lowered views of the 
standard of perfection as taught in the Word of God. 
They all agree in calling that perfection which is not per- 
fection either in the sight of God or of an enlightened 
conscience. 

The doctrine that thus teaches that sanctification in the 
present life is partial and progressive is in full accord 
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with Scriptural teaching and Lutheran theology. When 
I turn to the Great Teacher to learn of Him, or when I 
read the letters of His inspired apostles, or when I con- 
sult the experience and history of the Church in all ages, 
I conclude that sanctity of heart and life has its germ 
and its growth; that the height of the Christian life is not 
attained by one leap but only by freely, patiently, per- 
sistently employing all these sources of spiritual help and 
improvement which our Divine Father has placed within 
our reach. Ever looking forward to the time when we 
with all God’s redeemed Church shall be presented to our 
redeeming God “without spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing, but holy and without blemish.” 

Meantime we need to be urged to take a loftier view of 
our possible attainments now and here. By all means let 
us correct our thoughts of it, if they have been low and 
narrow. Let us raise our ambition and aspire and en- 
deavor after the heights of holiness which rise far and 
high beyond our present standing place. Above all we 
need to learn that there is a great help to be gained from 
the Holy Spirit in an upward course far greater than we 
have yet availed ourselves; a fountain of blessed power 
from which to draw, to which we come far too unfre- 
quently. Let us be more believing and so more prayerful 
and expectant, and so richer than we ever have been in 
heavenly influences and elevating power. Our hearts 
might be holier than they are; our lives more consistent, 
more light giving. Let us then watch, believe and work 
as we might and should, even amid the distractions and 
doubts of the present time. Let us realize that the pur- 
chase of our Saviour’s work is an overflowing, inexhaus- 
tible treasure of grace and life, and then we shall be more 
like what Christ expects us to be, and do more and better 
the work he is expecting us to do. Our souls will bear 
more of His likeness, and our lives will be worthier and 
nobler, with more beauty dwelling in them, and more 
blessings flowing from them than in all the years that are 
gone. 

Thus will we be led upwards. From the spot of our 
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earliest convictions, aspirations and resolutions, through 
struggling endeavor, through failure and disappointment, 
through victory and thanksgiving, along paths of peni- 
tence and praise, through fields of activity and enter- 
prise; by the exercise of every kind of Christian virtue, 
gladdening and strengthening the soul,—we shall rise to 
a higher plane of sanctification, reach advanced truth, 
attain a more steadfast character ; show more of the mind 
of Christ in everything that tries and proves us, and after 
the pattern of the Holy One who has called us become 
holy in all things, with ever growing “meekness for the 
inheritance of the saints on high.” 

Crete, Nebraska. . 

NOTE. We welcome the article from the pen of the 
venerable Dr. Eyster who became an A.B., in 1839 and is 
now within two and a half years of the century mark.— 
Eds. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


In the Yale Review (Apr.) Henry Seidel Canby speaks 
of the effect of the War on America. 

“As for America, does anyone know yet what has hap- 
pened to America as a result of the war? Of one thing 
only we may be sure, energy has been loosed here also, 
an energy of service and public-mindedness such as may 
well combat and drive from our arteries the toxins of 
self-regarding individualism long gathering there, and 
the newer microbes of violence, lawlessness, conceit, and 
suspicion which the war has engendered. For three rea- 
sons—and there may be many more—even a pacifist must 
be glad that we chose the way of war and responsibility 
in the spring of 1917. For the first, we have moved for- 
ward a whole generation towards national unity and ho- 
mogeneity. Next, the taste for public service has be- 
come common and will be gratified, until the price of 
loyalty from the worker becomes an opportunity to serve 
the community as well as the employer or the capitalist. 
And finally, we realize now, even though we see the fu- 
ture dimly, that America is irretrievably involved in the 
fate of the world civilization and must assume responsi- 
bilities in measure with her strength.” 

“Here then are two accounts, ragged and incomplete, 
but standing one over against the other. The debit side 
is dark, darker it may be than my imperfect generaliza- 
tions, how dark only the future can tell. Europe has 
been “gassed” by the war, and America more than she 
realizes, that much is certain; the symptoms are evident 
but not the extent or gravity of the harm. Mustard gas, 
I believe, leaves no permanent ill effect behind, though 
for a while it makes the victim a red and prickly rack of 
nerves. Many are suffering from mental mustard now. 
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But the deadlier gases have done their evil work too; let 
us face that fact and make allowances.” 

“The Federation of Christian Churches in America” 
is discussed in theAmerican Journal of Theology by Dr. 
George Cross of Rochester. We present what he has to 
say about the forms of Christian unity. If his interpre- 
tation be correct, many in the old historic churches will 
hesitate to enter the Federation. 

“Tt is necessary to say a word about the forms in which 
the working out of this Christian unity shall come to ex- 
pression. We shall confine our attention to those modes 
of expression which have been the most commonly recog- 
nized in the churches. namely, the liturgical, the confes- 
sional, and the institutional. 

“1. The liturgical expression of Christian unity,—the 
spirit of devotion has tended in Catholicism to regular- 
ity and fixity of form, in Protestantism to spontaneity 
and freedom. Both are natural consequences of their 
opposing conceptions of the nature of Christianity. The 
former tendency flows from the view that the Christian 
salvation issues from the entrance of a heavenly order 
into the disorder of our earthly existence, demanding con- 
formity as a condition of salvation. Here the liturgy 
becomes a system of rites or ceremonies revered as ve- 
hicles of the spiritual life and is to be observed in strict 
obedience to authority. The latter tendency accords 
with the view that the relation of the individual to God 
is immediate, and that his worship expresses the effort 
of his own free spirit to come into communion with God. 
It nurtures the habit of private devotion and varies with 
the moods of the worshipper. In public devotion it de- 
generates sometimes into irreverence. 

The federation movement will tend to modify greatly 
the worship of the churches that come within it; for it 
will tend to produce that deeper appreciation of the 
worth of the individual Christian which issues from the 
discovery anew that in the exercise of his personal faith 
in God the Christian finds a member of a communion of 
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faith, and that in his personal devotions he is consciously 
an organ of its expression. This organic relation to the 
universal Christian spirit is especially manifest in the act 
of public worship, for there the communion character of 
prayer and praise to God comes to consciousness power- 
fully. Out of this richer sense of spiritual communion 
is supplied a corrective of the deplorably common loose- 
ness of public devotion in many Protestant churches. 
While, therefore, the future liturgies of the churches 
must be free from the sacramentalism that regards any 
rite as essential to salvation, or that allows proxies in the 
religious life, and while they will be various and flexible, 
in keeping with the variety of types of spirituality in the 
churches, they will, on the other hand, take on that more 
stately and dignified character which flows from the con- 
sciousness of a broader and more comprehensive unity. 
“2. The confessional expression of Christian unity.— 
It is officially stated that ‘the federation of Christian 
churches has a confessional basis....there are certain 
natural lines of cleavage which must be observed in form- 
ing a federation of any other character.’ The federation 
receives into its membership only the Protestant evan- 
gelical churches, and it proceeds evidently upon the doc- 
trinal basis of the Evangelical Alliance of 1846. This 
Alliance distinctly affirmed that it ‘proposed no new 
creed, but aimed simply to bring individual Christians 
into closer fellowship and co-operation on the basis of the 
spiritual union which already exists in the vital relation 
of Christ to the members of His body in all ages and 
countries.’ Its consensus, in nine points, of the various 
evangelical confessions is distinctly Protestant in tone, 
but it is not formally offered as a creed, being ‘simply an 
indication of the class of persons whom it is desirable to 
embrace within the Alliance.’ This amounts to saying, 
of course, that if some other test than the doctrinal be 
found a better and surer indication of the persons whom 
it is desirable to associate in the movement this will be 
of greater interest than the doctrines they profess. 
“What the Alliance sought to do with individuals the 
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federation seeks to do with churches. In its preamble to 
the Plan of Federation it says (to repeat a quotation al- 
ready given): ‘In the providence of God, the time has 
come fully to manifest the essential oneness of the Chris- 
tian Churches of America in Jesus Christ as their divine 
Lord and Saviour, and to promote the spirit of fellow- 
ship, service, and co-operation among men.’ Doctrinal 
discussions are, in fact, carefully avoided because, no 
doubt, of the danger of a growth of divisive influences. 
Nevertheless the doctrinal implications of its position 
must be equally faced sooner or later. The time is 
ripening for this step. Some of the most significant of 
these implications may be very briefly indicated here: 

“First, there is something of greater worth to Chris- 
tian churches than the doctrinal beliefs they may hold, 
since these are intellectual renderings of that which in 
the souls of men is a more powerful and abiding bond of 
union, namely, the inner communion with God in Jesus 
Christ. 

“Secondly, this communion with God in Christ is con- 
stituted by participation in the divine purpose to estab- 
lish a universal human kingdom in which the Spirit of 
God is regnant, and it is thoroughly moral in character, 
in contrast to the supposed mysterious union of human 
nature with the divine, which is metaphysical in charac- 
ter. 

“Thirdly, the means of establishing this communion 
are found in all the normal relations of men to one an- 
other in this world. These become channels for the com- 
munication to one another of the holiest gifts we pos- 
sess, even life itself. Hereby also we share in the vica- 
rious life and death of Jesus Christ. 

“Fourthly, creeds and confessions of faith, being at- 
tempts to make clear to our minds the pathway by which 
this end is to be reached, are worthy of our profound 
reverence and respect as aids to the religious life, but 
the acceptance of these creeds can never be a condition 
of salvation or be binding upon the human conscience. 
The repetition of them from age to age unchanged is 
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detrimental to the Christian life, since the latter is al- 
ways being progressively fulfilled and needs a progres- 
sive interpretation. (A curious commentary on this 
point is supplied in the discussions of ‘The Liberal Posi- 
tion’ by Dr. Sanday and Mr. Fawkes in the Hibbert Jour- 
nal. When one says, like Mr. Fawkes, that ‘Faith is a 
fixed quantity’ and proceeds to reason that an intelligent 
modern man can still recite the ancient creeds as his own, 
it is pretty plain that mental equivocations and reserva- 
tions are unavoidable or indispensable). 

“3. The institutional or practical expression of this 
unity. The Federal Council places its principal empha- 
sis at this point. Organization and methods are of great 
account in this movement. Indeed they are essential to 
a unity which is more than mystical or sentimental. It 
is to be noted that the local Church is the unit of organi- 
zation for the federation. Local churches are first of all 
federated, but other Christian associations not bearing 
the name of churches are associated with them. It is not 
desired to separate these local churches from the larger 
corporate religious unions to which they belong; but, at 
the same time, in bringing them into action in a sphere 
beyond that of their own denominations the federation 
is seeking to become an interdenominational organiza- 
tion. It would seem that in the course of time present 
denominational boundaries must fade away. 

“Such a program will require for its execution Chris- 
tian statesmanship of extraordinary power and skill. 
Thoroughness of co-operation must be combined with 
freedom and flexibility. It is perhaps too soon to declare 
the form it must assume, but one may hazard the state- 
ment that neither the monarchical nor the oligarchical 
form will do. It must be thoroughly democratic. There- 
fore, cherishing the greatest liberty for the individual 
person and the individual Church, it may be expected to 
assume the intercongregational type of organization. 

“The scheme involves grave dangers also to both faith 
and freedom. It involves danger to faith because the 
attention to those external achievements which are 
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sought in the social, civil, and political realms may lead 
men to forget that the chiefest thing in all the world is a 
humble, contrite heart, and the sin which is charged to 
Romanism may be recharged some day to Protestantism. 
The other danger is that organization may be pressed so 
far that the institution may seem to have a right in itself 
to exist, and men may forget that the best title any order 
has to our regard lies in its faithful ministry of the 
spirit of Jesus Christ to the sinful, troubled, seeking 
souls of men.” 


“The Seminary of Tomorrow” is the theme of a discus- 
sion in The Harvard Theological Review by Dr. William 
Adams Brown of Union Seminary. Concerning the cur- 
riculum he speaks in part as follows: 

“The seminary of the future must be a training school 
for ministers, men, that is to say, who have given them- 
selves to a definite task. All that we do must be shaped 
to this end. No study must be admitted to the curricu- 
lum,-no matter how attractive it may be, that cannot be 
shown to have some direct bearing on the minister’s task. 
And, conversely, no study must be omitted from the cur- 
riculus, however great the tax it may make on time and 
energy, which can be shown to be necessary for minis- 
terial efficiency. 

“Next, we must train men for a specialized ministry. 
If a man is going to be a minister of a particular denomi- 
nation, he ought to know the conditions of successful ser- 
vice in that denomination. He ought to know the history 
of his church, its organization, its missionary activities, 
and whatever else goes to make up the life of the de- 
nomination as a whole: The Presbyterian must know 
the history of Presbyterianism, the Methodist of Metho- 
dism, the Episcopalian of his own communion, and so on. 
Again, the minister must be trained for the special field 
in which he is going to work. If he is to work in a 
country parish, he must have one kind of training; if his 
work is to be among immigrants, he will need another. 
If his field is a pastorate in an industrial community, or 
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if he is specializing in religious education, or if he plans 
to be a foreign missionary, in each case we must see that 
he knows the things that are essential to success in that 
field. 

“But with all our interest in this specialized training 
we must be careful never to lose sight of the things we 
have in common. At the core of all the separate studies 
of the curriculum there is a body of common knowledge 
which every minister must possess. It is the knowledge 
of the Christian religion. What does it mean to be a 
Christian? Who and what is the God whom Christians 
worship? Wherein consists the Christian revelation? 
What shall we think of Christ, of the sin from which he 
came to deliver us, of the salvation he mediates, of the 
life to which we look forward here and hereafter? What 
is the church of which we are ministers, not in the nar- 
row denominational meaning of that term, as Baptist or 
Presbyterian, but in its unity as the Church of Christ, of 
which these lesser branches are parts? What is the place 
which each holds in the unity of Christ’s body, and how 
can we who minister in any one of the parts co-operate 
most effectively with our brothers who serve in the 
others? These and such as these are the questions which 
those of us must face who are working out the curricu- 
lum for the seminary of tomorrow.” 

We quote the conclusions arrived at by Dr. Robert 
Dick Wilson from a profound study of “Scientific Biblical 
Criticism” published in the Princeton Theological Re- 
view (Apr.). 

“In view of this mass of evidence, analogy and admis- 
sion, the following conclusions seem to be justified: 

“1. The traditional text has in its favor in the case 
of the most important of the documents the claim to have 
been in its original form written by, or for, certain de- 
finite persons and to have been written in the places and 
the times mentioned; and the possibility of their having 
been written as claimed is supported by the outside evi- 
dence that writing was then in vogue, that the literary 
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forms in which the text is written were then known, that 
the Hebrew language was then in use, that scribes and 
copyists were then existent, that the contents are in har- 
mony with what is known of the times when they claim 
to have been written. 

“2. The proof that the copies of the original docu- 
ments have been handed down with substantial correct- 
ness for more than 2000 years cannot be denied. That 
the copies in existence 2000 years ago had been in like 
manner handed down from the originals is not merely 
possible, but is rendered probably by the analogies of the 
Babylonian documents now existing of which we have 
both originals and copies, thousands of years apart, and 
of scores of papyri which show when compared with our 
modern editions of the classics that only minor changes 
of the text have taken place in more than 2000 years and 
especially by the scientific and demonstrable accuracy 
with which the proper spelling of the names of kings and 
of the numerous foreign terms embedded in the Hebrew 
text have been transmitted to us. 

“3. From the above given array of evidence and espe- 
cially from the fact that the destructive critics them- 
selves make use of the traditional text in support of 
every theory which they have broached, the conclusion is 
irresistible that the textus receptus must be accepted in 
its prima facie consonantal form as correct and reliable 
in all cases where there is no irrefragable weight of out- 
side evidence against it. 

“4. In view of the thoroughly established fact that 
the vowel signs were not added to the consonantal text 
till about 600 A. D., and that the vowel letters were sub- 
ject to change as late as the latest manuscripts, it results 
that all arguments based on specific pointings must be 
abandoned unless the pointings can be proven from out- 
side evidence to be correct. 

“5. In view of the exactness with which the proper 
names of persons and places have been transmitted for 
4000 years and their general agreement in the parallel 
passages, the presumption is, that the names for God, 
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also, have been rightly transmitted. This presumption 
lays the burden of proof upon the critics, who, in order to 
establish their theory, arbitrarily and without any direct 
evidence in their favor, throw out Elohim from every 
place where it occurs in Gen. 11:3-4, and Jehovah froin 
many passages in other parts. 

“Finally, the analogy of the transmission of texts as 
shown among the Egyptiqans, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Persians, Greeks, and Arabs, shows that there is a pre- 
sumption against the theory of the critics that the Hexa- 
teuch is the result of the work of seventeen or more au- 
thors and redactors, combining in an inexplicable and in- 
extricable confusion, three or four parallel accounts and 
four, or more, recessions of laws representing widely 
different periods of time and development.” 


Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, of the Reformed Seminary 
at Lancaster, in the opening sermon preached before the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church held at Altoona, 
took as his theme “The Call of of God for This Hour.” 
The sermon is published in the Reformed Church Review, 
from which we quote the following on the duty of the 
Church in reconstructing the world. 

“The task of rebuilding the physical devastation that 
has been wrought in war-ridden lands can be entrusted 
largely to the nations themselves, but the rebuilding of 
the social, the moral and spiritual life of the world is 
specifically the task of the Church of Jesus Christ. Her 
first and greatest mission is to give men a vision of God 
and to interpret to them the plans and purposes of the 
Most High. No other institution in all the world can do 
this to the same degree. Whenever men come into the 
Church they come as it were into the “House of an In- 
terpreter.’ If she fails to reveal the counsel and pian of 
God in the world she fails in the discharge of her first 
and greatest responsibility. 

“She is also to be the inspirer of high and noble ideals 
among men and to furnish the dynamic for their realiza- 
tion in human life. Now life is wholly a matter of rela- 
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tionships, relationship with God, with man, with the 
world. The Church has to deal wth these relationships. 
Hitherto she has dealt almost exclusively with man’s re- 
lationship to God. She has reared great edifices, 
churches and cathedrals with their spires pointing sky- 
ward; she has elaborated wonderful rituals and ceremo- 
nies, has perfected music and art and made them tribu- 
tary to worship; she has built up a great institution ex- 
pressive of man’s attitude and relationship to God. This 
is not to be despised nor discountenanced. But the cur- 
rents of the new age are bringing forward other rela- 
tionships, and the Church must change her program and 
purpose accordingly. This is the significant feature of 
the new era, that human and world relationships must be 
reckoned with the Church is not simply an organization 
but an organism. The glory of an organism is that it has 
the power of reproducing itself and of adjusting itself to 
its environment. The task of the Church as it is imposed 
upon her by present day conditions, therefore, is that she 
must function along the lines of these newer relation- 
ships. Jesus dealt almost wholly with human relation- 
ships. It is surprising that the Church, the visible em- 
bodiment of Christ on earth, has so long and so largely 
overlooked this phase of religious expression. Religion 
to-day must be articulated in terms of human life. The 
Church must furnish faith for the great affairs of men. 
She must provide inspiration for every good work. She 
must bring religion into the crowd as well as maintain 
it in the cloister. She must convert every shop into a 
shrine and every work into worship. This feeling moves 
like a deep undercurrent in the subconscious life of the 
world to-day. It is shared by many, but most people do 
not quite understand its meaning. The Church must so 
interpret religion, and so readjust her program that these 
newer relationships of life may be sustained on a Chris- 
tian basis. She alone can supply the upbuilding, re- 
demptive, vitalizing force that will save society. The 
gospel is the only power of God unto salvation, whether 
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we are thinking of the individual, society, the nation or 
the world.” 


The Methodist Review (Mch.-Apr.) contains a fine ar- 
ticle by Prof. Lyon Phelps of Yale, on “Reading the Bi- 
ble.” The following paragraph is a notable testimony to 
the living and abiding character and influence of the 
Scriptures. : 

What with regular school and college courses in the 
English Bible and the publication of many first aids to 
biblical ignorance we have made progress during the last 
twenty-five years, but it is still true that the young gene- 
ration to-day are not so familiar with the Bible as was 
customary a century ago. Ignorant as the boy, the girl, 
and the man in the street are, however, there is not the 
slightest indication of any falling away from knowledge 
among the poets, novelists, and dramatists. The Bible 
has been a greater influence on the course of English 
literature than all other forces put together; it is impos- 
sible to read standard authors intelligently without 
knowing something about the Bible, for they all assume 
familiarity with it on the part of their readers. But 
what particularly pleases me is that not only standard 
but contemporary authors exhibit, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, intimacy with the Scriptures. So universally 
true is this that to any young man or woman eaten with 
ambition to become a writer, my first advice should be, 
“Know the Bible.” Ibsen said his chief reading was al- 
ways in the Bible, “it is so strong and mighty.” Tolstoi 
knew the Scriptures like Timothy; it is quite impossible 
to read Dostoevski’s novels—and everyone wants to read 
them just now—without knowing the Bible. For four 
years in the Siberian prison the New Testament was his 
most intimate friend. His greatest stories are really 
commentaries. Andreev, giving a list of the books that 
had influenced him the most, put the Bible first. Kip- 
ling’s finest poem, the Recessional, is almost as close a 
paraphrase of Scripture as the hymn “Nearer My God to 
Thee,” which is a verse-translation of a passage in the 
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twenty-eighth chapter of Genesis. Every modern novel, 
every modern play, I read is almost sure to reveal an ac- 
quaintance with the great Book. One of the chief fea- 
tures of twentieth century drama has been the dramati- 
zation Bible stories, presenting the metropolitan audi- 
ences the revelation of human passion where it may be 
found in its most powerful and convincing forms, and in 
Stuart Walker’s theater version of the Book of Job the 
sublimity of the speeches is impressive. 
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The Hatchet Of the U. S. S. “George Washington.” Com- 
piled by Capt. Edwin T. Pollock, U. S. Navy, and Lieut. 
(J. G.) Paul F. Bloomhardt, Chaplain. Pp. 258. Price 
$1.50. 


This is a unique volume. “The Hatchet” is the name 
of a daily paper—the first of its kind—printed on ship- 
board, throughout the years 1918 and 1919, to date, to 
the number of from 7000 to 8000, under the managerial 
editorship of Chaplain Paul F. Bloomhardt. The issues 
of 1918 have been gathered together, with an appreciation 
by President Wilson, who has been a “constant reader” 
during his several voyages on the great transport, with 
the result before us. ‘“‘The Hatchet” contains the world’s 
news, from battle to baseball, received daily by radio. 
Considering the difficulties of censorship regulations dur- 
ing the period of the war, the publication was a distinct 
achievement. Two editions have been required to meet 
the demand for it. We congratulate Chaplain Bloom- 
hardt on his unique editorial success. 

HERBERT C. ALLEMAN. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. NEW YORK. 


Religion, Its Prophets and False Prophets. By James 
Bishop Thomas, Professor of Systematic Theology in 
the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 8vo. Pp. 
xxvii 256. Price $1.50 net. 


In a sense this book is a by-product of the World War. 
It presents the conclusions of a mind that has thought 
deeply on the social problems of the age. A pupil of 
Prof. Nash, of “The Genesis of the Social Conscience” 
fame, Prof. Thomas had gone to Germany to study the 
social implications of the gospel under liberal thinkers, 
but while there he found that the reactionary tendency 
had set in which led to Pan-Germanism. This apostasy 
on the part of German thinkers only quickened and 
strengthened his own convictions, which he has written 
out in this book. 
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The book purports to be a critique of the two types of 
religion which have come down through history in priest 
and prophet, with the goal of a right evolution of Jesus 
Christ. The priesthood is called “the exploiting class.” 
The study begins with the Jewish priesthood, which the 
author treats on the Wellhausen hypothesis, so that the 
priesthood which our Lord condemns is the legitimate 
scion of the parent stock. The Jewish priesthood was an 
imposition, growing up about local sacred places, later 
organized in an exploiting caste which smothered the life 
out of Jewish piety. The prophet was the creative reli- 
gion’s genius of Israel. Jesus was a prophet. It is the 
most valuable part of Prof. Thomas’ work that he shows 
clearly that Jesus rejected the eschatalogical ideas with 
which the decadent Jewish priesthood sought to take over 
the function of prophecy and by which the German 
School has sought to account for Him. Then follows the 
growth of the Roman priesthood, of which the conserva- 
tive Protestant Churches are but spurs. The “Reforma- 
tions so-called” of Luther, Calvin and Henry VIII were 
simply transfers of the system from one exploiting class 
to another. All three failed to recover the Christianity 
of Christ, which is only now being restored by those who 
have caught the social implications of the gospel in our 
own time. 

The value of the book is its strong insistence upon the 
religious and Christian roots of the social idea. An ar- 
raignment of the German Empire, however, does not 
carry with it all the author’s implications. An inmate 
of the insane asylum, who had cords hitched to a table 
which he seemed to be driving as a horse, protested that 
he was driving, not a horse, but a hobby, adding in words 
wiser than he may have comprehended, “The difference 
between a horse and a hobby is, you can get off a horse, 
but you can’t get off a hobby.” The Wellhausen theory 
comes near to being the author’s hobby. 

HERBERT C. ALLEMAN. 


Without the Walls: A Reading Play. By Katrina Trask. 
12mo. Cloth. Pp. 196. Price $1.40. 

The sub-title indicates the general character of this 
book. Those who are familiar with Mrs. Trask’s previ- 
ous publications of a similar kind, “In the Vanguard,” 
“The Mighty and the Lowly,” etc., will know what to ex- 
pect. She has a fine sense of dramatic art, great charm 
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of expression, and she holds the reader’s interest to the 
end with an ever increasing power. 

This play tells the story of a beautiful devotion between 
the daughter of a rich and haughty Pharisee “of the 
straitest sect,” and a Roman officer of great purity of 
character and nobility of soul. The scenes are laid in 
Jerusalem, at the time of the Crucifixion, and the climax 
is reached when amid the darkness which rested upon 
the earth “from the sixth to the ninth hour,” both the 
Jewish maiden and the Roman soldier, who had already 
been deeply impressed by the teachings of “The Naza- 
rene,” accept Him as the Messiah and the Son of God, 
and pledge themselves not only to each other for life but 
also unto Him. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


The Adventure of Life. By Robert W. Mackenna, M.A., 
M.D. 12mo. Cloth. XII + 233 pp. Price $1.25 
net. 


This is a gripping book. It comes, we are told in the 
advertisement, from the pen of a doctor who served with 
the British Army through the great European war. The 
author himself tells us, in the Preface, that “it was begun 
in a winter night in a little bell tent in the North of 
France, within sight of a horizon lit by the flash of heavy 
guns. More than once the hurricane-lamp had to be ex- 
tinguished lest its faint light illuminating the canvas 
walls, should attract the eyes of some questing enemy 
aviator and tempt him to hurl his bombs upon the sleep- 
ing hospital. It was completed in a tent still within the 
zone of war, but somewhat more remote trom actual his- 
tilities.”’ 

This alone would be sufficient to make the book an in- 
teresting one. It would, indeed, be more than interest- 
ing to discover just what a man could say on “The Ad- 
venture of Life,” when he himself was constantly living 
face te face with death, and was busy fighting death in 
its most horrible forms as it came to him in the wounded 
and mangled men from the front-line trenches where 
death and destruction held high carnival almost day and 
night. But a greater interest than this, and certainly a 
higher value attaches to this volume because of its rich 
treasures of stimulating thought, its remarkable sugges- 
tiveness and its fascinating literary style. 

The author’s standpoint is unqualifiedly theistic, and 
even Christian. This, however, does not come from any 
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lack of knowleldge of the various materialistic theories 
by which men have tried to account for the presence of 
life on the earth and for the existence of the earth itself 
and of the universe of which it is so small and insignifi- 
cant a part. It comes rather, from the fact that the au- 
thor, familiar with all these, has weighed them in the bal- 
ances of his judgment and has found them wanting, and 
because of a reverent mind and nature which prompt him 
to look “through nature up to nature’s God.” This is 
well expressed in the following sentences from the Pre- 
face: “Personally, I cannot bring myself to believe that 
life can ever be explained in terms of sheer materialism, 
and reduced to mere chemical equations, or expressed en- 
tirely in the language of the physical or physiological 
laboratory. The indomitable logic of facts has driven 
me to the conclusion that behind all and above all there 
is an intelligent and beneficent Mind, immanent in na- 
ture and in the life of man. If this is true we have good 
reason to hail the future with a glad confidence..... I 
believe that the goal of Nature is Life; the aim of Life is 
the development of Intelligence, and the object of Intel- 
ligence is a knowledge of God.” 

There are seventeen chapters. The headings of some 
of the more interesting and important of them are: “The 
Universality of Life,” “The Origin of Life,” “The Origin 
of Man,” “Man’s Freedom and Man’s Soul,” “The Reve- 
lation of God to Man: Religion,” “The Adventure of 
Death,” etc. These titles will also give some idea, or at 
least hint, of the range and variety and surpassing inter- 
est of the discussions to which the reader of this volume 
is invited. The author has also a rare simplicity and 
beauty of style which make it a pleasure to read after 
him. 

We might not agree with all of Dr. Mackenna’s pre- 
mises, or with all his conclusions, but we always find him 
reverent in thought and in language.‘ He always leads 
the mind back, or forward as the case may be, to the 
recognition and the humble and adoring worship and ser- 
vice of a personal and holy God, the real creator, up- 
holder and director of all things, and the ultimate End 
to which all things tend. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Studies in Mark’s Gospel. By Prof. A. T. Robertson, 
M.A., D.D., LL.D., Chair of New Testament Interpre- 
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tation, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. Cloth. 
Pp. 145. Price $1.25. 


This is a small book but its value is not to be judged by 
its size. Dr. Robertson’s rank as a New Testament stu- 
dent is guarantee of the scholarship of this brochure and 
one’s expectations are not disappointed on reading the 
book. One of the chapters, that on the Christ of St. 
Mark’s Gospel, has already appeared in the Constructive 
Quarterly. The subjects of the opening and concluding 
chapters are those usually considered in an Introduction 
to Mark’s Gospel. They are, the Making of John Mark, 
the Date of Mark’s Gospel, Mark’s Gospel and the Syn- 
optic Problem, Peter’s Influence on Mark, Aramaic and 
Latin Terms in Mark and the Disputed Close of Mark’s 
Gospel. Dr. Robertson, along with most modern New 
Testament critics decides against 16:9-16 as a part of the 
original Mark. Our chief interest, however, is in his 
summary of the main features and teachings of St. 
Mark’s Gospel. His conclusion in general is that we have 
in Mark the same picture of Jesus that the other Gospels 
—not excluding St. John—give us. The Jesus of history 
is not different from the Jesus of theology even in our 


oldest extant Gospel. Soundness of scholarship and fair- 
ness of statement characterize every page of this book. 
We heartily commend it. 


JOHN ABERLY. 


Prophecy and Authority, a Study in the History of Doc- 
trine and Interpretation of Scripture. By Kemper 
Fullerton, M.A., Professor of Old Testament Language 
and Literature, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 
Cloth. 8mo. Pp. xviii, 214. Price $1.50. 

In the Introduction to his volume Prof. Fullerton de- 
clares that its immediate purpose is to show that the 
principles which underlie the millennialist interpreta- 
tion of prophecy must be abandoned, and that an entirely 
new view of prophecy is to be adopted as a more exnedi- 
tious and effective method of refutation. However, in- 
directly the purpose is to review the attitude of the Pro- 
testant Churches toward the Scriptures as a principle of 
authority. The attempt to destroy the faith of Protest- 
ants in the Bible as the seat of authority in religion is 
not new, but the author claims that the present volume 
contributes something additional in showing that predic- 
tive prophecy is based upon a false principle of exegesis 
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which must be given up for a genuinely scientific method. 

After setting forth the design of his volume the au- 
thor concludes the Introduction with a personal confes- 
sion, “I am aware,” says he, “that the views here ex- 
pressed differ in form from the views of those to whom 
this essay is dedicated. But it is because I believe so firmly 
that there is a faith beyond the forms of faith, and that 
it is this inner faith which truly unites the living and 
those whom we wrongly call the dead that I have dared to 
inscribe this first book of mine to the cherished memory 
of my Father and my Mother.” 

To say the least this is somewhat pathetic. 

The author maintains that the Old Testament prophets 
predicted many things which never have been and never 
can he fulfilled. that the New Testament writers assigned 
meanings to Old Testament passages which cannot pos- 
sibly have been intended by their original authors. More- 
over, he urges that so-called prophecy is non-moral when 
it is alleged that a prophet spoke what he did not under- 
stand. Only under the old verbal inspiration theory can 
predictive prophecy be vindicated, but as this is non- 
moral, artificial and mechanical all predictive prophecy 
goes overboard!! 

The real inspiration of the prophet, says our author, is 
“a profound spiritual experience.” Strange, is it not? that 
a prophet with a profound spiritual experience should 
undertake to predict thines “which never have been and 
never can be fulfilled.” The author declares that “when 
the hand of the Lord was strong upon Isaiah this did not 
insulate him, but made his reaction to the electric thrill 
of the historical crisis in which he then was more imme- 
diate and morally significant”—whatever this may mean. 

“The New Testament writers who interpreted the 
prophecies were children of their day, in exactly the same 
way as the prophets who originally uttered them were 
children of their day.” This assertion is unjustified by 
facts. The apostles and the prophets, no doubt, had their 
limitations but they were far in advance of “the children 
of their day.” They were leaders and influenced not only 
their own generation but succeeding ages. The author 
defines prophecy as “a kind of sublime philosophy of his- 
tory whose controlling principle, in its treatment of the 
history of the race, is an unspolren faith in the providen- 
tial guidance of the Living God.” 

The author’s aim to discredit millennialism has blinded 
him to some simple truths. In the first place millen- 
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nialism is not pure fiction; it is a perversion of the uni- 
versal hope of the Church of all ages that Christ will 
surely come again. In the second place, to deny the exist- 
ence of plain prophecies in both Testaments and their 
fulfilment is the denial of patent facts whose acceptance 
is demanded by history and the very genius of Christi- 
anity. In the endeavor to save the prophets from being 
non-moral, he leaves them in a very unenviable plight. 

Let it be granted that there have been and are unten- 
able theories of inspiration, that the Bible contains some 
minor historical errors, and that there are in it state- 
ments hard to be understood, are we, therefore, to deny 
that God did raise up men to whom He gave messages 
whose full import they did not understand? If Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, yea God Himself—as the Chris- 
tian believes—is it not reasonable, yea certain, that 
Moses and the prophets should have received the light 
which enabled them to foretell that which actually came 
to pass in the history of our Lord? 

The Bible is not a cunningly devised fable, but God 
Himself in His witness to Jesus on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration made the word of prophecy more sure where- 
unto we do well that we take heed as unto a lamp shin- 
ing in a dark place. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Reading the Bible. By William Lyon Phelps, Lampson 
Professor of English Literature at Yale. Cloth. 12mo. 
Pp. 131. Price $1.25. 


This book consists of three lectures, on the L. P. Stone 
foundation, delivered at Princeton Seminary. The titles 
are Reading the Bible, St. Paul as a Letter Writer, and 
Short Stories in the Bible. 

Written in simple English by a distinguished profes- 
sor in a famous school, this volume is a strong testimony 
to the incomparable value of the Bible from a moral and 
a literary point of view. “The Bible,” says he, “has 
been a greater influence on the course of English litera- 
ture than all other forces put together; it is impossible 
to read standard authors without knowing something of 
the Bible, for they all assume familiarity with it on the 
part of their readers.” Ibsen, Tolstoi, Dostoevski, An- 
drew, Kipling, Bernard Shaw, and H. G. Wells—great 
men in modern literature—all bear witness to the value 
of the Bible. 
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In the second lecture Dr. Phelps, in speaking of Paul’s 
style, says that the apostle was too busy to spend much 
time on the style of his epistles, but what “his style loses 
in finish and grace, it gains in vivacity and vigor. The 
style has behind it the impelling force of white-hot sin- 
cerity. Occasionally it rises to vertiginous heights. 
What are now called the thirteenth and fifteenth chap- 
ters of the first letter to the Corinthians are peaks of 
such lofty grandeur that they tower above everything 
else in the world’s literature except the actual words of 
Jesus in the Gospels. The eminence of Jesus in literary 
art is as unique as his eminence in morality.” 

In the third lecture, on “Short Stories in the Bible,” 
the author says, “Now as the Bible excels all other books 
in poetry, in prose historical narrative, in prophetic elo- 
quence, in philosophy, political economy, and in worldly 
wisdom, so the finest Short Stories are to be found in the 
Bible.” Illustrations of these and brief comments 
thereon compose this lecture. 

Dr. Phelps’ book is one of those which may safely be 
given to a friend and which claims a place on one’s own 
book-shelf. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Why We Fail as Christians. By Robert Hunter, author 
of “Poverty,” “The Labor Movement.” Cloth. Pp. 
180. Price $1.60. 


The purpose of this interesting volume is to show why 
we fail as Christians and how we may succeed as Chris- 
tians. About half of the book is taken up with a presen- 
tation of the life and theories of Tolstoi, with whom the 
author was personally acquainted. For a brief review 
of the labors and teachings of the illustrious Russian, we 
know nothing better. His great admiration for Tolstoy 
does not blind him to the utter impracticability of the 
social theories of the great individualist. ‘‘He was really 
alone, and although he seemed universally admired and 
much that he said wielded great influence, his practical 
program for the spread of Christianity was, curiously 
enough, unacceptable to every class and condition of so- 
ciety, not only in Russia but everywhere.” 

Tolstoi is found wanting. His theories will not work. 
The ordinary, well-known interpretations of the King- 
dom of God have not proved any better, though quite the 
opposite of Tolstoi’s views. The author, therefore, pro- 
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poses as the solution of the ills of society Christian com- 
munism, somewhat as attempted by the disciples after 
the death of Jesus. He finds in the Scripture the war- 
rant for the idea that Christians should own all things in 
common, that the love of money is the undoing of the 
Church and that modern civilized life in which the rich 
grind the faces of the poor is the fruit of disobedience of 
the simple teachings of our Lord. His arraignment of 
society is severe but not unjust. He scores the exploita- 
tion of the poor and considers this inevitable so long as 
private property exists. 

Underlying the author’s communistic theories, which 
are quite as unworkable as Tolstoy’s individualism and 
quite as unphilosophical, is the idea of brotherhood. 
Communism in its best form has always failed because 
human nature is what it is, as well as because a leveling- 
down of society to the needs of the average person is in- 
tolerable to the restless, ambitious spirit which charac- 
terizes the more gifted. Until the gospel will have re- 
generated mankind and removed the causes of most hu- 
man ills and banished poverty and vice, the more en- 
lightened of the race must engage in a perpetual crusade 
against avarice and oppression by giving the world an 
example of noble philanthropy and by causing the enact- 
ment of human laws which shall protect the poor in their 
inherent rights and restrain and punish the oppressors. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Bible for Home and School, Romans. By Edward 
Increase Bosworth, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature, Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology. Cloth. 12mo. Pp. 281. Price $1.10. 
The commentary on the Epistle to the Romans by Dr. 

Bosworth is a scholarly and helpful exposition of Paul’s 

chief letter. Nearly a third of the volume is devoted to 

an Introduction in which the author sets forth the back- 
ground of the epistle, especially the religious experience 
of Paul, and the pre-suppositions in his mind in reference 
to the existence of God, of angels, of devils, of the two- 
fold nature of man, of the Messiah. His religious ex- 
perience in and after his conversion broadened his con- 
ception of truth and life, and of the way of salvation 
through grace and faith. 

The practical question involved in the consideration of 

Paul’s letter, written under the pre-suppositions of cen- 
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turies ago, is whether it is of any lasting value to the 
present with its clarified views of the universe. The au- 
thor of the commentary maintains that the “fundamental 
ideas present an insistent challenge to men in all ages. 
There are certain features of the religious experience re- 
ported here that have repeatedly proved themselves to be 
capable of reproduction and central in the truly religi- 
ous life.” Among these features are “peace with God 
through faith in Christ,” the providence of God, the 
death of Christ as an expression of the love of God, 
Jesus holding the supreme place next (?) to God, and the 
supremacy of love in human conduct. 

The author thinks that we do not need to follow Paul 
in his varied efforts to think of the death of Christ in the 
terms of Jewish sacrifice. Just here is the weakness of 
the commentary. We may without hesitation admit that 
Paul’s cosmogony is at fault, but this is a mere matter of 
illustration in his writings. But to deny that he prop- 
erly interpreted the idea of sacrifice is to contradict the 
author’s own claim as to the value of Paul’s experience to 
succeeding generations, as well as to blur the meaning of 
all that Paul wrote. There can be no doubt that he be- 
lieved what he wrote when he speaks of Christ in terms 
of sacrificial expiation. 

It seems to us that it would be only fair in writers who 
discredit some of Paul’s pre-suppositions not to try to 
make his words agree with their own conceptions of 
truth. It has been repeatedly shown that “the recon- 
ciliation” spoken of by Paul refers first of all to God, and 
afterward to man. God must be reconciled before man 
can be. The reconciliation is a completed act before it is 
offered to man. And the manner of it is by the atoning 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Bosworth says that “Jesus’ distress of soul over 
sin, which was the dominant element in his mortal suf- 
fering and which sprang from his love of men, was an 
expression of God’s feeling toward His sinning children. 
* * The love of God which expressed itself in the bloody 
death of Jesus was what brought us to God in faith and 
so resulted in the reconciliation.” This is the old moral 
influence theory of the atonement, which offers no atone- 
ment at all. 

In other respects, apart from a false view of the recon- 
ciliation, the book before us is most admirable. Its 
teaching concerning justification as a forensic act is 
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thoroughly evangelical. A striking feature of this com- 
mentary is the complete paraphrase of the entire epistle. 
J. A. SINGMASTER. 


THE LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Lutheran Movement of the Sixteenth Century: An 
Interpretation. By David H. Bauslin, D.D., LL.D. 
Royal Octavo. Cloth. Pp. 368. Price $2.50 net post- 
paid. 

The author of this fine volume has long been known 
among us as an able preacher, a wise counsellor on the 
floor of the synods and the General Synod and as a mem- 
ber of important committees, and also as the George D. 
Harter Professor of Historical Theology in the Hamma 
Divinity School of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Dr. Bauslin does not profess to offer, in this volume, a 
consecutive or fully developed history of the great Luth- 
eran Reformation. Indeed, he definitely disclaims this. 
In the Preface he says: “The purpose of the writer of 
this book is not to present a connected or detailed narra- 
tive of the great movement of the 16th century known as 
the Reformation, but rather to offer something of an in- 
terpretation.” This is indicated also in the sub-title of 
the book. 

As the author suggests, this has both its advantages 
and its disadvantages. The advantage is that it enables 
him to develop certain definite phases of the subject 
more fully and to present their nature, causes and results 
as could not be done in a history without drawing it out 
to an undue length. The disadvantage is that the inner 
connection of these separate topics cannot be so clearly 
traced and the discussion becomes somewhat fragmen- 
tary. The whole movement is made to take on the aspect 
of a series of more or less independent steps, or develop- 
ments, rather than of a great and mighty stream which 
flows on with steady current and with ever-increasing 
volume and sweep of power from source to mouth, from 
the many scattered and apparently unrelated couses in 
which it takes its rise to the glorious results of which it 
becomes a part even as the river finally loses itself in the 
sea. It must be said, however, for our author that in 
this volume he makes the best of the advantages of his 
method, and at the same time reduces the disadvantage 
to the minimum. The logical connection of the several 
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topics is clearly maintained, and thus there is a steady 
advance of thought from beginning to end. 

The volume is divided into four sections of nearly 
equal length. Each section is devoted to the discussion 
of a single phase of the Reformation movement, and is in 
a sense complete in itself, so that it can be read and 
studied independently of the others. At the same time 
it is easy to see, as intimated above, that there is a logical 
connection between them and a natural historical de- 
velopment of thought. This is evident in the very titles 
of the several sections, as will be seen from what follows. 

The first section deals with “The Needed Reforma- 
tion.” As the title indicates it is a discussion of the 
causes which led to the Reformation. It is especially a 
clear and strong portrayal of the corruption in doctrine 
and practice of the Romish Church of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries which called so loudly and so insist- 
ently for the great Reformatory movement of the six- 
teenth century. 

The second section is on “The Chief Personal Factor of 
the Movement.” This is found, of course, in the person, 
character and work of Martin Luther without whom, 
humanly speaking, the Reformation would have been im- 
possible. Here we have an interesting and enthusiastic 
account of Luther as a man, and of his work as a Re- 
former. It is of course difficult, almost impossible, for 
any writer of the present day to say anything absolutely 
new on a subject on which so much has been written as 
on the life, character and work of Martin Luther. But, 
as it is said that no two persons see exactly the same pic- 
ture in looking at a beautiful sunset, or landscape, or will 
describe it in exactly the same terms, so each writer on 
Luther sees his subject a little differently from any other, 
and if he writes with clear vision and strong conviction 
will give us some new aspects of the man and his work 
that we have not had before, and will thus help us to a 
fuller and more adequate conception of them than would 
have been possible otherwise. 

That Dr. Bauslin is a great admirer of Martin Luther 
goes without saying. That he highly exalts him and 
gives him a place in the history of the Church second to 
none since the days of Paul, is also only natural. But 
he recognizes the fact that his hero was human and not 
without fault. Luther was great not because he had no 
faults or weaknesses but in spite of them. The author 
says, page 163: “In our attempt at an estimate and in- 
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terpretation of this extraordinary man we have not en- 
countered one who was perfect. He had faults. He was 
human. He lived in an age which encouraged rough- 
ness of speech, and he must not be judged by the stand- 
ards of the better day which he himself inaugurated. 
But take him all in all, and estimate him in the length 
and breadth, the height and depth of what he was, and he 
ranks among the first of the magnates of mankind. He 
threw off the spiritual despotism of the mediaeval hier- 
archy and challenged the false assumptions of the popes 
and the councils. It was given to him to divide the clouds 
which had for a thousand years been hanging over me- 
diaeval Europe and darkening it, so that the glorious Sun 
of Righteousness might shine through, and men who 
were ignorant, enslaved and lost might find their way to 
God, to salvation and liberty.” 

The third section has for its topic “The Principles of 
the Movement.” Here we are reminded that history is 
more than the biography of great men, and more than a 
natural evolution proceeding under a rigid law of politi- 
cal, economic or social causation. It is an account of the 
conflict of great principles which rule in human life and 
development, and become formative not only for one 
generation but for many generations to follow, and not 
seldom for all subsequent ages. “The Reformation was 
a movement of reconstruction, a restoration of principles 
that had been lost sight of, and a renovation by means of 
these principles of what had already been established.” 
Among these principles were the primacy of religion 
among men, the freedom of the individual conscience, the 
priesthood of all believers, the supremacy of God’s word 
and the interpretation of Scripture by Scripture as over 
against the authority of popes and councils, the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone, etc., etc. 

The fourth and last section presents “Some of the At- 
tained Results.” That such a tremendous mental, moral 
and spiritual revolution should be marked by some ex- 
travagances and fanatical excesses is not surprising. 
These are of course to be regretted and condemned. But 
the general results of the Reformation movement were 
not only very great but they were on the whole very be- 
neficent and far reaching. Not the least of these was the 
counter reformation, intellectual, moral and religious, in 
the Church of Rome itself to which it was literally forced 
if it was to live at all and to retain any hold upon the 
thought, the affections and the obedience of its members. 
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The revival of education, the regeneration of the pulpit, 
the blessings of civil and religious liberty, the recogni- 
tion of a true democracy in both Church and State, the 
liberation of the human mind and spirit that has made 
possible all the progress and achievements of the subse- 
quent centuries, and especially of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century and the first two decades of the 
twentieth,—these are only some of the beneficent results 
which may be traced either directly or indirectly to the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. 

If in all this there may seem to be any excess of praise 
for, or enthusiasm over the man and the movement from 
which, under God, the Lutheran Church had its birth and 
development, it is due to the fact that the writer is him- 
self a loyal and enthusiastic Lutheran. Dr. Bauslin has 
no desire to conceal or gloss over this fact. Indeed, he 
rather glories init. In the Preface he says very frankly: 
“No effort has been made to conceal personal bias. That 
the mere annalist may be able to do; but the historian 
cannot, unless he accepts a theory of determinism that is 
fatalistic and unethical. Bias and partisanship are not 
equivalent terms. The historian is a witness who must 
tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth; 
but he is also something of a judge, who must do full and 
strict justice to every person and event which comes be- 
fore his tribunal. Divesting himself of all partisan in- 
terest and prejudice, truth and fidelity are his chief 
duties. But this does not imply that he must lay aside 
his own mental energy, the results of his study, and even 
his religion itself. He is not to be supposed, after an in- 
duction into all available historical data, to love nothing 
and to hate nothing. A man cannot be expected to ig- 
nore his own beliefs, his training or his prepossessions. 
The man who is so impartial that he has no preference 
for great leaders whom he regards as both good and 
right, or for religious principles that he regards as sound 
and Scriptural, and no reprobation for their antitheses 
may be qualified to make himself agreeable to all classes, 
but not to be an accredited historian of the Church, or a 
qualified interpreter of its great men and events. The 
writer has made no effort to conceal his convictions, re- 
membering always that these belong to the things that 
may be disputed or invalidated if untrue.” 

This fine volume is a credit not only to the author, but 
also to the publishers. In paper, print, binding, etc., it is 
really a sumptuous book. We have only one criticism to 
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offer. We think that a volume of this size and charac- 
ter should have had an adequate index. Such an index 
would have added much to its value. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. NEW YORK CITY. 


The Breath in the Winds, and Other Sermons. By Fred- 
erick F. Shannon. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 173. Price 
$1.00 net. 


Dr. Shannon is no new star in the homiletical fiirma- 
ment. He has become well and most favorably known to 
the readers of sermons by reason of his previous vol- 
umes, “The Soul’s Atlas,” “The New Personality,” and 
“The Enchanted Universe.” As in the case of each of 
these, the present volume takes its title from the title of 
the first sermon in the series. It is also one of the most 
striking. It was preached before the “Baptist Ministers’ 
Association of New York and Vicinity” in June 1817. 

Dr. Shannon is himself a minister of the Reformed 
Church, and is pastor of one of their churches in Brook- 
lyn. He is an inspiring preacher. His sermons are full 
of life and power. They are also full of hope and cheer, 
and of all that is best in the preaching of a gospel of sal- 
vation to a world that is lost in sin and that is full of suf- 
fering and sorrow. 

There are ten sermons in this volume. The titles of 
some of the others are, “The Priority of the Spiritual,” 
“The Genius of Joy,” “The Heavenly Human,” and 
“Life’s Last Thirty Minutes.” 

Here is one extract from the sermon on “The Ultimate 
Riches,” that has an important lesson that is greatly 
needed in these days in which the need of more ministers 
is so keenly felt and so often emphasized: “This summer 
I was in a home, the life-story of whose husband and 
father makes brave reading. The earliest ambition of 
this man was to be a minister of the gospel. Just as God 
put the longing into the soul of Mozart to be a musician, 
of Andrea del Sarto to be a painter, of Edison to be an 
inventor, so he put the passion into this boy’s heart to be 
a preacher, but poverty, that strange blighter and blesser 
of human life, made it impossible for him to procure an 
education. Working with his hands to make odds and 
ends meet, his youthful years slipped by and still no edu- 
cational advantages came. At last he married, built a 
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fittle home, settled down to a life of manual labor, and he 
is still toiling on. But the dream of being a minister, 
though never realized, never left him. In due time three 
boys came into that home. They are big men now, 
strong, stalwart fellows, and all of them are—preachers! 
Talk about miracles! Talk about heroism! Talk about 
dreams coming true! Talk about aspirations being ful- 
filed! They are all here—wondrous, heart-shattering, 
magnificent—in the life of this obscure Pennsylvanian, 
of whom his country has a right to be proud!” 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS. 150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


The Fight for the Argonne. By William Benjamin West. 
16mo. Cloth. Pp. 124. Price 75 cents net. 


The author, Mr. West, was a “Y” man in the A. E. F. 
in France, and the book is made up of “personal remi- 
niscences.” At home, and before going to France, he 
was a preacher, but “over there,” like all the “Y” men, 
he had to turn his hand to anything that was to be done. 
So most of his time was spent driving a Ford camionette, 
or small truck, used for transporting the Y. M. C. A. sup- 
plies to the various “‘huts” and also, on occasion, to the 
front line trenches. He was thus right in the thick of 
things in the now famous “Argonne drive.” Much of 
what he saw is told here in a very graphic way. It makes 
interesting reading. There are many thrilling stories of 
the brave and heroic deeds, the indomnitable spirit, and 
the supreme devotion to their great task, of the men who 
made up the 37th Divisison of the A. E. F. Practically 
all of these stories are drawn from Mr. West’s own per- 
sonal experience or observation, on the road, in the 
trenches, and sometimes in the excitement and rush of 
going “over the top.” 

Perhaps the most important chapter is the last one on 
“Moral Flashes.” In this the author sums up his conclu- 
sions drawn from all that he saw as to the spiritual life 
of the American soldiers. We quote one short para- 
graph. 

“My own experiences cause me to draw the same con- 
clusions that many others have drawn. ‘Over there’ man 
stood out before his Maker, his very soul uncovered, and 
prayed with a frankness he had never expressed before. 
And God revealed Himself. We may not understand the 
psychology, nevertheless one soldier saw, or thought he 
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saw. Christ in a shell-hole stretching out his hands in 
forgiveness and blessing. Another saw God the Father 
giving absolution as his straining eyes caught a glimpse 
of the crucifix. Another felt ‘The Presence’ as the in- 
ward quietness which follows action crept over him. 
Whatever the form, the effect was the same. Men met 
God face to face and lived.” 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Heart Messages from the Psalms. By Ralph Welles 
Keeler. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 137. Price 50 cents net. 
Postage 5 cents additional. 


The title to this little volume is well chosen. It is not 
a commentary. It is not a volume of sermons. It is a 
series of comments on selected Psalms, intended to bring 
out the lessons which they have for present-day people 
and with special reference for present-day experiences. 
The-work is remarkably well done. The thought is fresh, 
stimulating, comforting, inspiring. The style is crisp, 
strong, invigorating. The author is a matter of clear, 
forceful, impressive expression. He abounds in short, 
sharp, epigrammatic sentences. Many of them are real 
seed-thoughts, holding within the compass of a few words 
suggestions that would reveal to an alert mind enough 
material for a sermon. While there is rich food here for 
all, we would especially commend this book to preachers. 

The selections from the Psalms are well made for the 
purpose which the author had in view. The titles given 
to the several chapters, and suggested by the Psalm 
treated, are very happy. Thus we have “The Delights 
of the Righteous,” as the heading for the discussion of 
the First Psalm; “A Sense of God’s Bountiful Care,” for 
the Twenty-third Psalm: “Comfort in Sorrow,” for the 
Forty-second; “God Our Refuge.” for the Forty-sixth, 
etc. Other Psalms analyzed are the Eighth. the Twenty- 
sixth, the Thirty-ninth, the Fifty-first, the Eighty-fourth, 
the Ninety-first, the One Hundred and Third, the One 
Hundred and Sixteenth, and the One Hundred and 
Twenty-sixth, nineteen in all. 

The temptation to quote is well nigh irresistable, but 
where to begin and where to end are real problems, when 
there is so much that invites. Every page offers real 
gems. We must content ourselves with just one extract 
from the chapter on the Fifty-first Psalm, “Sorrow for 
Sin.” Speaking of David’s confession of his sin and his 
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earnest cry for forgiveness, he continues: “All the cere- 
monial of his religion comes to mind. As the leper is 
sprinkled in the rites of cleansing with a bunch of hyssop 
for a sprinkler, so he would be treated. His clothes he 
would have washed according to the rites of purification. 
Is he merely a ceremonialist? Will forms and observ- 
ances do? No. Through all his prayer is the earnest 
longing: ‘Create within me a clean heart, O God, and re- 
new a right spirit within me.’ No half-way measures 
satisfy a soul truly sorry for sin. It must be all or noth- 
ing. And all includes not only the satisfaction of for- 
giveness. It also takes in the presence of God’s Spirit. 
Salvation is no narrow term. It embraces all that God 
has in mind for man. This includes forgiveness, a new 
life, and development in God-likeness. The psalmist was 
making a big petition that day. Are we equal to him in 
our thought of what God will do for us if we permit him.” 

One other feature should be mentioned. At the close 
of each study is a series of “Questions to Think About.” 
These are very suggestive. Very often they open up 
quite unexpected vistas of inquiry into divine truth and 
its application to Christian experience. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


“Mountains in the Mist.” Pp. 285. “Faces in the Fire.” 
Pp. 272. “Mushrooms on the Moor.” Pp. 280. Three 
volumes by F. W. Boreham. Each volume 12mo. 
Cloth binding. Price $1.25 net. 

The author of these volumes is an English clergyman 
in Melbourne, Australia. He seems to have been fa- 
miliar to and very popular with English readers for some 
time. But he is quite a new “find” for Americans, and 
for his introduction to us we are greatly indebted to “The 
Abingdon Press,” which has now issued seven of his 
books. The first one bore the title, “The Other Side of 
the Hill and Home Again,” and was published in the Fall 
of 1917. It was noticed and warmly commended in the 
QUARTERLY for October 1919. Three other volumes were 
reviewed in the QUARTERLY for January of this year. 
Now we have these three additional volumes, completing, 
apparently, the author’s output up to the present time. 
We hope, however, that many others may follow from 
time to time, as we are sure that whoever reads one of 
two of Mr. Boreham’s books will want to read more. 

The same general characteristics mark all of them and 
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all the essays in each volume. We cannot do better, we 
believe, than to repeat in substance, of these new volumes, 
what we said of the first one two years ago. The style is 
simple, informal, conversational. The author seems to 
take his reader by the hand and to ramble on with him 
apparently without any definite goal, often wandering 
into the most unexpected by-ways and turning up in the 
most unexpected places, but all of them most interesting 
and delightful. It seems llike a series of surprises to 
both the author and the reader. But, somehow, when 
the rambie is flnished, the reader always comes to see that 
his charming guide has had a very definite and positive 
end in view from the beginning, and has been pushing 
towards it all the time. He finds also that during the 
journey the most commonplace people, and experiences, 
and even things, or such as would have seemed common- 
place under ordinary circumstances, have been made to 
reveal new aspects, and new meanings, which the con- 
ventional observer would never even have suspected. 

We know no better books than these to take along on a 
vacation, or to turn to in a leisure moment during the 
businest days of the year, or when mind and heart are 
wearied and burdened by the stress and strain of modern 
life. They will rest the mind, refresh the spirit, stimu- 
late a new interest in life and in people, especially com- 
mon people, and open up new visions of beauty and new 
sources of joy that will often be like oases in the desert. 

Preachers especially will find these delightful essays, 
with their strong and sure human touch, full of sermon 
stuff, fresh thought, striking statements of truth, wise 
reflections, effective illustrations, etc. Better still, by 
reading and re-reading them, the preacher may learn to 
see many things in life that he may have overlooked be- 
fore, and to see new meanings and new lessons in what 
he has observed, and thus to find material for sermons 
where he never looked for them before. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


The Oregon Missions. By Bishop James W. Bashford. 
Cloth. Pp. 311. 


A pathetic interest attaches to this volume because of 
the death of its author before its publication. The book 
before us is both a history of missions and a history of 
the events in our own national life that led to the exten- 
sion of our boundary line along the 49th degree of lati- 
tude from the Rockies to the Pacific Coast. We who live 
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at the present time can hardly conceive how blind our 
forefathers of less than a century were to the possibili- 
ties of this great Northwest. The author shows that the 
peaceful settlement of this boundary and the acquisition 
of this large territory for the United States was due in 
large part to the work of missions among the Indian 
tribes there. This is another instance of the by-products 
of missions. In this case one is tempted to believe that 
their by-products were greater than their direct results. 
And yet who can tell? The history shows evidence of a 
careful sifting of all original documents and records and 
its value is greatly enhanced for the student by copious 
references to these original sources. Students of mis- 
sions and of American History will be profited by a pe- 
rusal of this volume. 
JOHN ABERLY. 


THE GRIFFITH AND ROWLAND PRESS. 


A Tour of Missions, Observations and Conclusions. By 
Augustus Hopkins Strong. Cloth. Pp. 223. 


Dr. Strong, the President Emeritus of Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, recently made a tour of Baptist Mis- 
sions in the Orient. In this book he tells us about the 
things that he saw and makes some reflections on them. 
The chapters hurry us through Japan, China, Manila, 
Singapore, Penang, Burma, India, Ceylon and Java— 
all in a little over 200 pages. Having ourselves seen 
most of these places almost as hurriedly, we followed the 
author in his journeys with special interest. We con- 
fess that the frequent references to Rochester students 
struck us as too provincial in a book that attempts such 
a world-wide survey. This may, however, be pardoned 
since the author first wrote these chapters in the form of 
personal letters to friends. Further, one may pardon a 
Seminary President for such a paternal interest in his 
old students and may even venture to commend the au- 
thor to other Seminary Presidents for their imitation. 
It is only to be expected that the author’s observations 
are largely confined to Baptist Missions. Two chapters 
on the credibility of the Gospels give the reader the im- 
pression that they may have been prepared for some 
other occasion and inserted here, but we heartily agree 
with the conclusion that missions can only hope to go 
forward with a Gospel unmutilated and whole. Since 
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the author is modest enough to state in his foreword that 
“his impressions may at times result from his own short- 
sightedness and ignorance,” it may seem ungracious to 
point out errors. Yet such modesty also invites correc- 
tions and so we venture to make a few. We consider it 
an error to call “Jainism conservative Hinduism” (p. 
60). Jainism is related to Buddhism, more than to Hin- 
duism. Even more clearly is it an error to state that 
“Telugen and Tamil are both derived from the Sanscrit’” 
(p. 103). On the other hand, these are Drairdian Lan- 
guages which have both drawn freely on Sanscrit just as 
English goes back to Anglo-Saxon but has been enriched 
by drawing on the Latin Language. The statement that 
“Our American Congregationalists have done most for 
the Tamils” (p. 103) is correct only if we confine our 
survey to American Missions. It certainly ought to be 
so qualified, or else that honor should be given to the 
large C. M. S. Tinnevelly Missions which fell heir to the 
labors of early Lutheran pioneers. 
JOHN ABERLY. 


METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 


The Synoptic Gospels and the Book of Acts. By Rev. D. 
A. Hayes, Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
Garrett Biblical Institute. Cloth. Pp. 354. Price 
$2.00. 


This is one of the volumes in a Biblical Introduction 
Series. The author has already published similar vol- 
umes on Paul and His Epistles, and on John and His 
Writings. In the volume before us, the general ques- 
tions treated in Introductions are considered, though evi- 
dently with no effort at uniformity in the treatment of 
the different books. One feature common to all books 
treated is a full statement of the characteristics of each 
book. This we consider the most valuable part of the 
book. Then, in every case, the author has attempted to 
interpret the messages of the Writers to the present. 
This not infrequently leads him to make applications 
penn to say the least, were foreign to the Writers them- 
selves. 

After going over Matthew, Mark and Luke separately. 
the author discusses briefly the Synoptic problem. No 
new theories are propounded—something hardly to be 
expected—but the student’s attention is directed to the 
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nature of the problem and the solutions that have been 
offered. After this discussion, the Acts are added as a 
kind of supplement. We do not consider that the treat- 
ment of the Acts given by the author comes up to that of 
the Gospels in thoroughness nor in suggestiveness. When 
he calls the Acts, (1) the Acts of Peter and Paul, (2) the 
Acts of the Ascended Lord, (3) the Acts of the Holy 
Spirit, (4) the Acts of the Missionary, and then ends on 
(5), the Acts of the Methodist Church, (p. 309) because 
it gives the Way as a frequent name of the Christian Re- 
ligion and the Way is only another word for Method, 
from which we get the word Methodists, we are led to 
wonder whether the author is bigoted or only humorous. 
However, this may only be a pleasantry to make the book 
popular with Methodists, for whom the book is evidently 
chiefly intended. 

The book will give the general reader a great deal of 
information and not a few valuable suggestions. It does 
not, however, impress us as a scholarly work. This may 
be only because the author aimed to make a popular book. 
The difference between this and the Studies in St. Mark 
reviewed below, is most striking to one who reads them, 
as we did, together. That too can be read by the general 
reader but its statements are always cautious and fully 
supported by the facts. In the volume before us we 
meet not infrequently looseness of statement. We con- 
sider the statement that Matthew is the Gospel for the 
Publican (p. 67) open to question. Especially do we 
doubt whether Matthew’s publican training made him 
keen (p. 68) on recording the denunciations of the Phari- 
sees and Scribes in Matt., chapter 23. We prefer to call 
Luke’s the Gospel of the Publican. Witness Zacchaeus, 
the prayer of the Publican, and the Parables of Grace in 
Luke 15, spoken to justify eating with Publicans and sin- 
ners. The author gives Luke this distinction practically 
when he calls Luke’s Gospel the Gospel for Outcasts (p. 
243). The author seems to us to do Mark scant justice, 
the more so since we have read Dr. Robertson’s Studies 
in St. Mark. When he calls Mark “just such a young 
man,” (p. 110) meaning a young man who had the temer- 
ity to criticize the theological views of his elders (in this 
case Paul) the author seems to use Mark to read a les- 
son to some youthful critics of the present. We prefer 
to think of Mark as an Oriental who, whatever his faults, 
does have profound respect for his elders. The author 
would give one greater respect for his fairness if instead 
of positively declaring Mark to be such a young man, he 
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had at least, stated that he may have been one of that 
class. Even then we would regard such a view of Mark 
as very improbable. So the sentence, “In the second Gos- 
pel Jesus is a Teacher, a Minister, a Servant, and not a 
Lord,” (p. 155) is hardly a conclusion justified by the ab- 
sence of the word Lord from Mark’s Gospel. The fact 
may be there, and is in the wonders He performed, even 
if the word is not used. The author admits this when he 
calls Mark’s Gospel later “the Gospel of the Strong Son 
of God” (p. 177). We refer to this chiefly to show that 
inexactness of statement which mars the book. More 
serious is our criticism of a paragraph on p. 64. After 
referring to disreputable characters among the ances- 
tors of Jesus, Rahab and, by allusion, Tamar, he writes 
this remarkable sentence which, it seems to us not only 
shocks Christian sentiment but would make a Gentile, 
e. g., a Mohammedan, exult: “There they stand to prove 
that Jesus was not free from ‘taints of blood’ in His hu- 
man ancestry and that whatever perfection of human 
character he attained was reached not by the aid of per- 
fect purity of heredity, but in despite of a heavy handi- 
cap of sensuality and sin handed down to him through 
human weakness and moral failure and all the black 
catalogue of crime.” This sentence looks as if the au- 
thor believed that Jesus was born with the hereditary 
taint which has been known as original sin. It leaves 
out of account the teaching that Jesus was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost and all that that teaching implies. We 
are led to doubt whether the author believes in a sinless 
Redeemer. He evidently believes in a Redeemer who 
had sinful impulses but overcame them. And this is in- 
tended by him to encourage us who have, it is hinted, less 
of a struggle than He had with sinful propensities! In 
spite of much in this book which is suggestive to a stu- 
dent of the Gospels, we do not believe that one who starts 
with a presupposition of this kind is a safe guide to the 
study of the Gospels of the sinless Redeemer. 
JOHN ABERLY. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Empire of the Amorites. By Albert T. Clay. 4to. 
Pp. 198. 


This is the sixth volume of the Yale Oriental Series, es- 
tablished by Dr. Clay when he took charge of the Morgan 
Collection at Yale University. It continues the author’s 
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studies in Semitic origins, first given to the public in his 
Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites, in 1909. The 
author’s thesis then was that the religion and culture of 
Israel are not of Babylonian origin, but, to the contrary, 
had their genesis and development in the land of the 
Amorites, whence they were carried into Babylonia, on 
the one hand, and into Israel on the other. The purpose 
of the author’s studies was an examination of Pan-Baby- 
lonism, which was then taking tribute from the majority 
of Semitic scholars. According to this theory Israel 
either borrowed or absorbed both its religion and its cul- 
ture from Babylonia, some erratic scholars tracing the 
process down to and including the “Christ myth.” Dr. 
Clay attacked the theory chiefly on linguistic grounds, 
showing by a series of remarkable etymologies that the 
names which the Pan-Babylonists had conjured with were 
of Amorite origin, while maintaining that archaeology 
has failed to show where in the west Semitic world Baby- 
lonian deities were influential. 

Amurru was a bold challenge of many of the “accepted 
results” of the then dominant school of critical scholars. 
Its stout and able defense of west Semitic antiquity, in- 
cluding the historicity of the patriarchal period and the 
historical existence of such personages as Abraham, 
while not intended as an apologetic for the Biblical tra- 
dition, lent new emphasis to the reliability of the main 
outlines of the early history of the Hebrews and neigh- 
boring peoples as recorded in the Old Testament. A new 
study of Amoritic sources has ensued. The recoveries 
of such excavators as von Luschan and Pognan were 
edited and the history of the ancient kingdom of the 
Amorites began to take shape. In the volume before us 
Dr. Clay has made a constructive contribution to the 
thesis he originally proposed. He assembles the mate- 
rial and shows us a civilization dominating the north Se- 
mitic world for nearly three millenniums. The capital 
of the ancient kingdom is Ur (which is the basal linguis- 
tic element of Amurru), and this he no longer identifies 
with a place near Sippar, as in 1909, but with a site near 
the fork of the Habur and the Euphrates, in the Amurru 
region proper—the ancient city Merra. 

As in his former volume Dr. Clay carries the fighting 
into the enemy’s country. He finds new west Semitic 
elements in the oldest Babylonian tradition—the antedi- 
luvian Babylonian kings, the Gilgamesh epic, and the like. 
Damascus is the Mash-ki (or Ki-Mash) of the time of 
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Gudea. Even of the Hammurabi code, which for many 
years troubled Bible readeis because of the unmistakable 
parallels to the Mosaic laws, Dr. Clay has found, first 
a Sumerian antetype, and now evidences of an earlier 
Amorite source. Not content with this, he conjectures 
Amorite influence in Cappadocia as the basis of Hittite 
civilization, in Egypt as furnishing the motifs of early 
Egyptian mythology, and certainly in North Syria as 
best explaining the Old Testament references to the 
Amorites. 

Perhaps the most convincing chapter is that on the 
Home of the Semites, in which he analyses with telling 
effect the prevalent hypothesis that Arabia was “the 
cradle of the Semites.” 

The book is written in a popular style and will appeal 
to clergymen and thoughtful laymen. 

H. C. ALLEMAN. 





